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AT HOME OR OFFICE 
Anytown, U. S. A. 


The number of Bell 


telephones has doubled 


in the last ten years 





THIS WAS THE DREAM 


of Alexander Graham Bell, 
many years ago... “I see the 
telephone become a common 
tool within the means of every 
business, every home. I see its 
lines and poles marching thou 
sands of miles — and perhaps 
in the next century, the tiniest 
farthest hamlet woven into 


the wire fabric.” 


The latest issue of Telephone Sta 
tistics of the World shows how Bell’s 
dream of the growth of the telephone 
has been fulfilled and exceeded. Not 


everywhere, but surely in this country, 


The United States with only 6‘; 
of the world’s population has more 
than half of the world’s telephones. 


[his country has one telephone for 
every three persons. | urope has one 
for every 22 persons. The rest of the 
world has one for every 123 persons 

Everv Bell telephone—and that in 
cludes vours—is connected not only 
with fifty-five million other telephones 
in this country but with many millions 
in other countries. 


AN OVERSEAS CALL 
Background is 
Berne, Switzerland 


And they connect with ninety-one million telephones all over the world 


[hey are in such unlikely places as 
\scension Island in the South Atlan 
tic, Paramaribo in Netherlands 
Guiana, as well as the major European 
cities, Tokyo, etc. 


[he greatest growth of the tele 
phone has come in recent years. There 
- » 
are twice as many Bell telephones now 
as in 1945. In the few years since the 
war the Bell Svstem has grown about 
as much as in the whole previous 70 


vears of telephony. 


At the same time there have been 
many improvements in the speed, 
convenience and quality of the service. 
We are well on our way to further 


progress in the days to come. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM a 





All that dictation ! 
asnt he heard about 


Verifax Copying 


Here's how this completely different 
method speeds communications in 
thousands of offices . . . brightens each 
day for boss and secretary. 


f 


C1) You'll never have to dictate another 

letter or memo which quotes from one 

you have received. Your secretary can 

make 5 photo-exact duplicates of the 

original in 1 minute with a Kodak Verifax 

Copier; dispatch them immediately with 

a “See attached” note. 

(1 You'll skip dictation, too, in answering 

letters which ask specific questions. Just jot 

the facts on the original and mail Verifax 

copies as your reply. Same routine saves hours 

of retyping in filling quotation requests. 

0 You'll also use Verifax copying to eliminate 

slow “one copy” routing of incoming 

correspondence, magazine articles . . . get 

opinions from key men faster. 

0 You'll be able to send copies of inquiries to sales 

force, branch offices, etc. as soon as they’re received — 

no retyping errors, no omissions, no proofreading. 

Verifax copies are authentic from letterhead to signature. 

The revolutionary Kodak Verifax Copier is surprisingly simple 
to operate. After a few minutes’ instruction, your secretary will 
be whisking out 5 photo-exact copies of any record in 1 minute 
for only 2'%¢ each. No change in your present room lighting! 
And another plus—you can even make offset plates with it— 
for less than 20¢ each! 


Many valuable tips—based on the experiences of thousands 
of users—are included in new free booklet giving full details 
on this sensationally versatile $240 machine. 


—--e- ee MAIL COUPON TODAY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo Methods Division 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N. Y 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “New 
Time-Saver, New Idea for Every Office”; also 
names of near-by Verifax dealers. 


Name Position 








Company 





Street 
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How to be a “clean desk” man 


OOo e UCSC CCITT rir rrr) 


A new Organized Desk with an ingenious 
ability to lend a hand to a man at his work 


eeeeeeeeeeeesee 


Ever noticed the amount of useless stuff that drifts 
around on top of a desk? And a lot of desk drawers 
too are in the same state of clutter. 

This condition gets in the way of a lot of work. 
It’s the reason why the new Shaw- Walker Organized 
Desk is such a big help in getting things done. 

Move in behind one of these Organized Desks and 


my “Built Like a 
1 Skyscraper” 


you make a clean sweep of clutter. 
Your desk top is cleared and stays 
clear. Here’s how it’s done! 

Work Organizer drawer interiors 
provide specific space for letter trays 
and all other work and working tools. 
Everything is organized for quick finding with- 
out hunting. Two revolutionary advances are, 
drawer space for your wastebasket and telephone. 

The 292-page Shaw-Walker ‘Office Guide’’ pic- 
tures, describes and plainly prices 86 Organized 
Desks and 5,000 other items. Ask your local repre- 
sentative for a copy, or write Muskegon 66, Mich. 


- A Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 66, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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This isn’t just any old derrick. 
It’s the Richardson & Bass drill- 
ing rig about the time its bit 
was resting 22,570 feet below 
sea level, more than 1,000 feet 
below the former world’s depth 
record, The well cost around $2 
million to drill, and the active 
participants: John Mecom, 
Houston independent; Humble 
Oil & Refining Company; and 
Freeport Sulphur Company are 
watching hopefully as sands at 
various levels are tested. No oil 
production yet, at latest re- 
ports. This makes the oil busi- 
ness interesting. 


Uext Wonth 


In your May issue of AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS you'll get a com- 
plete story on a company 
“camp” for employees. You'll 
get a copy of the “rules” by 
which the camp is run, some- 
thing a lot of subscribers have 
asked us for. Watch for this 
story by a top writer, Helen 
Waterman. If you've got a sum- 
mer camp now, or if your com- 
pany is planning one, you'll 
want to read this story. 


> * > 


There will also be a story on 
improving personnel utilization, 
a case study of the experience 
of Worcester Pressed Steel Co. 
It will put forth some useful 
concepts. And, of course, there 
will be many other articles full 
of ideas and experiences. 


$4.00 a Year—35 Cents a Copy 
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"How to be 


sure your safe 


is a sate place 


FOR YOUR RECORDS” 


NEW 24-PAGE MOSLER 
BOOKLET TELLS YOU 


what makes some safes dangerous 
how much protection to expect from 
a fireproof building 

what records should get priority in 
a small safe 

what’s needed to collect fully on 
fire insurance 


what special precautions to take 
with cash 


what to look for in buying a new safe 


and answers to dozens of other vital 
questions. 


r-FREE! Mail Coupon Now!-- 
l 


Mosler Safe 2:2" 


DEPT. AM-85 320 Fifth Avenue. New York 1, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE booklet described above. 
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It Takes Something special to get 
readership for a mailing piece 
these days. Maybe it’s a picture, 
title, or pointed phrase that catches 
the executive eye. Such a piece was 
that of The Citizens & Southern 
National and Affiliate Banks. It 
was attractive. It announced a new 
New York service office with the 
phrase “Peachtree on Fifth Ave- 
nue.” So it caught an editorial eye 
as it flew open on the way to an 
already crowded wastebasket. Then 
we saw the real stopper, “Men with 
authority to act.’’ There was the 
twist. Plenty of branch offices, but 
not many with authority. Too bad 
the stopper was on the inside; more 
readers would have noticed this 
piece. If you’d like to see the bro- 
chure, just write the bank at its 
main office, Atlanta, Ga. 


Co-ordinated Public Relations 
in a sales program was the theme 
of Judson S. Sayre’s talk before 
members of the Chicago chapter of 
the Public Relations Society of 
America recently. The president of 
Norge, appliance manufacturing 
firm, listed seven important things 


| that public relations can do to help 


sales. Said he, it can: 


1. Help precondition potential 
customers. 


2. Build brand name acceptance. 
3. Smoke out new markets. 


4. Attract and stimulate distrib- 
utors and dealer. 


. Provide better local-level deal- 
er support. 


. Stimulate the sales force. 


. Prepare markets for introduc- 
tion of new products. 


He could have added many other 
things that a good public relations 
program can do for sales and mer- 
chandising programs, but with 
these seven, most anyone would be 
pretty well satisfied—except that 
everyone would also like to have 
the kind of public relations that 
holds employees, dealers, and the 
customers. 


When Disaster Strikes, manage- 


| ment co-operates with newsgather- 


ing media, even though the news 
may hurt. But sometimes in the 


| heat of getting the damage esti- 


mates, the names of injured, and 


| other facts, executives forget to get 


the constructive story out. A vital 
part of the stories that came out of 
Whiting, Ill., after the Standard 
Oil fire, was information as to oil 
and gas supplies and the fact that 
there would be no shortage. Lang- 
ley Corporation in San Diego re- 
cently lost thousands of dollars’ 
worth of new spinning reels in a 
two-alarm fire. Two things stood 
out in the story which was sent to 
the Nation’s press, sports, and busi- 
ness magazines—the loss was 
covered by insurance, and no delay 
in deliveries of any commercial 
products would be experienced. 
During and after the Eastern floods 
and hurricanes of last year, many 
companies took space in financial 
and business papers to advertise, 
“Business as usual.” They had to, 
in order to protect themselves. 
Moral: When you've got to give out 
bad news, look for a silver lining, 
or a better ’ole. 


Plant America—for more natural 
living, is the theme of a contest an- 
nually drawing more and more at- 
tention from industry. Sponsored 
by the American Association of 
Nurserymen, the fourth annual 
contest is starting now. Awards 
will be given to the companies for 
“Achievement in Industrial Land- 
scaping and Beautification Con- 
tributing to Employee and Civic 
Pride in Our American Heritage.” 
So far, placing in the contest has 
proved a valuable contribution to 
community relations of the com- 
panies involved. If you’re interested 
in entering, write Dr. Richard P. 
White, executive vice president of 
the AAN, 635 Southern Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


The Annual Spring Freshet 
of company reports has begun to 
flow into offices around the country. 
Some of them are super, super and 
some are the same old stuff. Some 
are plain; some fancy. Arizona 
Public Service Co.’s report was 
preceded by a flier announcing 
“something extra special,’ and it 
was. Take a look at this report, if 
you’ve the problem of making 
people want to read your annual 
report. Write Al Tudor, public in- 
formation director, P. O. Box 2951, 
Phoenix, Ariz., for your copy. Nice 
work, Al. Another beautiful report 
from out thar is that of Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company. Neat, 
but not gaudy. Gorgeous pictures. 
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The Ohio Oil Company report was 
run offset which probably reduced 
the cost, but certainly didn’t hurt 
the quality. Plenty of art, and some 
good writing, too. 


Future Growth was one of the sub- 
jects that members of The Eco- 
nomic Club of Detroit wanted to 
know about when author-consult- 
ant Peter Drucker spoke to them at 
a recent meeting. Mr. Drucker 
selected a few of the most promis- 
ing growth industries as follows: 
“One area is that of supplying the 
needs of young people because that 
is where our population is grow- 
ing the fastest. The pharmaceutical 
industry is also one of our major 
growth industries. I think we know 
that young and old people use a 
disproportionately large amount of 
drugs compared to people in the 
working age. We are also in for 10 
years of very heavy construction. 
I also think a very high premium 
will be paid for people who know 
how to do business in a foreign 
country. One of the greatest op- 
portunities exists in the financial 
area for people of imagination and 
courage, who can build capital 
market institutions that can act as 
the transmission between our new 
capitalists, the institutional trus- 
tees —life insurance companies, 
pension funds, and so on—and 
small growing businesses.” 


Marketing, According to Mr. 
Drucker, is facing a crisis of three 
basic concepts. These are: “Our 
concept of pricing, including fair 
trade and price maintenance; our 
concept of distributive channels to 
the consumer; and our concept of 
franchised dealers as the right in- 
strument for distributing durable 
consumer goods. (Incidentally, I 
think that the present dealer dust- 
up in the automobile industry is a 
careful attempt on the part of very 
smart people to commit the auto- 
mobile industry to the franchised 
dealer in such a way that the auto- 
mobile industry loses its freedom 
of movement just when it needs it 
the most.)” 


The New Organization Plan 
of the New York Central Railroad 
has been published in booklet form 
by A. E. Perlman, president. The 
booklet contains an excellent, well- 
illustrated review of one of the out- 
standing efforts in modern business 
history—a plan designed to dele- 
gate more authority, responsibility, 
and accountability to the four gen- 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Stick 


with 


STICKS CLEANLY... 

It’s easy to do neat sticking with 
Carter's Rubber Cement. Excess 
rubs off fingers and paper in 
a jiffy! 





SPREADS SMOOTHLY... 
There’s no “stringing” with 
CARTER’S. Smooth, easy spread- 
ing every time! 


THE 


cleanly... smoothly 


Available in tubes, 
2-ounce and 4-ounce 
Brush-Cap Bottles, 
Pints, Quarts, Gallons 
and Handy Pint Dis- 


pensers! 


$O QUICK TO DRY... 
Carter's Pure Rubber Cement 
dries neatly, quickly. Made from 
pure, natural crepe rubber for 
stronger sticking! 


WRINKLE-PROOF ... 
Carter's Pure Rubber Cement wiil 
not wrinkle even the thinnest 


paper! 


Order Carter's Rubber Cement from 
your stationer or office outfitter today! 


CARTER’S 


INK COMPANY 


. since 1858 the quality name, 
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STAMP PADS & INKS 


CARBON PAPERS [i TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


DUPLICATOR SUPPLIES [i 


MARKING DEVICES AND INKS [ ERADICATORS [ff FOUNTAIN PEN INKS 


RUBBER CEMENT fi) INDELIBLE INKS 


CAMBRIDGE 42 


DRAWING INKS [ff ARTIST COLORS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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AUTOMATION 
IN DUPLICATING 
As HERE! 


... at the touch 
of a button 

a ws can print 
110 copies 

per minute 


AUTOMATIC 
ELECTRIC 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


The Heyer Conqueror 


prints in 1 to 5colors at a fraction 
'o) - ot -1a) ane] -1 aoe) el without effort 
Price lists, Bulletins, Forms 
in fact anything written or 
drawn on the master from post 
card to 9 x 14 In. sheets simply 
out of this new duplicator. A 
of the button starts the 
and when the last sheet 
Quickly 
multiplies your thoughts and eff« 
Vialela-rehielle low cost. It ‘‘Al 
Makes Impression 


AA 
vienus— 


typed, 
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FREE 


BOOKLET TELLS 
HOW AND WHY 


Mail Coupon Today! 


CORPORATION 


1860 S. Kostner Ave. * Chicago 23, Ill. 


| Please send free booklet and details on Automation in Duplicating 
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Lettou. FROM READERS 


‘Visual Aids 


For the first time since I became a 
subscriber, I would like to ask for 
your assistance in running down some 
information. 

I refer to the chart board shown in 
the photograph of Mr. Johnson of 
Bell & Howell, in your February 1956 
issue. The photograph illustrates your 
story by Phil Hirsch on pension plans. 

It happens that I make a great 
many public appearances during the 
course of a year, and have found the 
need for a board which, in my mind, 
is pretty much like the one Mr. John- 
son is using. It seems to me that this 
board probably allows the use of a 
magnetically attached series of 
phrases. 

BERNARD J. IMMING 
Field Director 
United Fresh 

Association 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Fruit and Vegetable 


The particular board used in the 
Bell & Howell picture was purchased 
as part of a complete package from 
the University of Chicago Industrial 
Relations Center. However, Maggie 
Magnetic, Inc., makes such a board. 
The address is 40 East 32nd St., 
New York 16, N. Y., attention of 
Robert B. Smith, Visual Aids Division. 
In case you want to look over some 
other companies that make such ma- 
terials, you might try: 


L. A. Whitney Displays, 331 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Florez Inc., 815 Bates St., 
26, Mich. 

Self Teaching Aids, 9819 S. Norman- 
die Ave., Los Angeles 44, Calif. 

Robert Straub & Co., 111 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

The Ohio Flock-Cote Co., 5 
Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
Arthur Delong, The Chartmakers, 

Inc., 480 Lexington, New York 17, 

New York. 
Flannaroll-Self Teaching 

Angeles 44, Calif. 


Detroit 


713 Euclid 


Aids, Los 


| . 
'Information, Please! 


Your December 1955 issue carried 
an article on Bishop’s Service in New 
York. Mail addressed there, without 
a street address, is returned. Could 
you give me the correct mailing 
address? 


W. A. JACOBSEN 
Watford City, N. D. 


The article about Bishop’s Service 
as reprinted by Reader’s Digest did 
not only fascinate me, I have a great 
need for this service and have had 
this need for a few weeks. 

Please give me the full name and 


address so I contact them 
directly. 

Thank you very much for your 
help. A self-addressed envelope is en- 
closed for your convenience. 
GERALD OLDCHURCH 
P.O. Box 8074 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

The address is: Bishop’s 
Inc., 76 Beaver St., New York 5, 


may 
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Tips on Relocating 


We are in the process of developing 
a guide for management people who 
are subject to transfer. This is in- 
tended to be a comprehensive check 
list which our people could utilize at 
such time as they are asked to re- 
locate for the company. 

It would include such items as 
“tips in buying a home,” “what ar- 
rangements to make when leaving 
your present home,” “what to expect 
from movers,” and so forth. If you or 
I were asked by our company to move 
to a city a thousand miles away with- 
in the next month, you can easily see 
the countless questions that would 
come up right away. 

Would you send me any information 
you have on the subject and also any 
further sources you might be able to 
recommend. 

S. F. MITCHELL 
Business Analyst 
Allstate Insurance Co. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Perhaps some of our readers have 
come to grips with this problem and 
would be kind enough to pass the 
fruits of their experience along to Mr. 
Mitchell. We are planning to do a 
survey on practices of 200 to 300 
companies in connection with the 
moving of employees which might be 
of help to you and other executives 
with similar problems. 


Tiny Wire Recorders 


D. Lorne Gales, general secretary 
of the Graduates’ Society, read your 
article “Gaining a Golden Hour Every 
Day” with great interest. 

On page 13 (February 1956 issue), 
Mr. Josephs said, “I employ a tiny 
wire recorder to get ideas out of my 
head and down on paper, where they 
can produce action.” This statement 
particularly impressed Mr. Gales, and 
he wondered if you could give him any 
more information on the type of re- 
corder used. 

MARGARET D. GOULD 
The Graduates’ Society of McGill 

University 
Montreal 2, Que., 

The “tiny 
Minifon. 


Canada 


wire recorder” is the 
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Selling Letters 


Your article, “Closing Your Letters 
To Get Results” (August 1955), men- 
tioned a portfolio of promotional 
letters used by business paper pub- 
lishers to sell subscriptions by mail. 
Could you either send us this port- 
folio or put us in touch with some- 
body who can do so, as we would be 
very interested in reading these 
letters. 

NORMAN B. RyDGE, JR. 
Rydge’s Business Journal 
Sydney, Australia 

These promotion letters are from a 
portfolio issued by Associated Busi- 
ness Publications, 205 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Good Training Program 


I have just finished reading an arti- 
cle by King Evans, “What Are the 
Basics in a Good Training Program” 
(February 1956). In this article are 
listed six easy-to-follow, but impor- 
tant suggestions for teaching a man 
on the job. I think these are the 
shortest, most concise, and all-inclu- 
sive suggestions I have ever read on 
this particular subject. In fact, I 
consider them to be so good that I 
would like to make use of them in our 
own supervisory training program on 
how to teach a job. 

With your permission, I would like 
to reproduce your six points and pass 
them out to all of our supervisors and 
others involved in job training. 
FRANCIS F.. HESS 
Personnel Manager 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

Two Rivers, Wis. 


Business Budgeting Society 


We have read with interest your 
article, “What Can a Budget Program 
Accomplish?” in the March (1956) 
issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS. We are 
currently concerned with improving 
our own budgeting practices. There- 
fore, we would be very much inter- 
ested in getting in touch with the 
National Society for Business Budget- 
ing, which is mentioned in your 
article. 

JAMES T. BYRNE 
Manager 
Management 

Division 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

Can you give me the address of the 
national headquarters of the Nation- 
al Society for Business Budgeting? 
This society is mentioned in an article 
on budgeting in the March 1956 issue. 
ErIc HAGBERG 
Shwayder Brothers, Inc. 

Detroit, Mich. 

You can contact this society by 
writing to Vernon Rutter, assistant 
controller, International Minerals ¢& 
Chemical Corp., 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Research Coordination 
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Get Pitney-Bowes’ model FH office 
folding machine to fold your bulletins, 
form letters, monthly statements and 
other mail enclosures. Relieve the girls 
in your office of the tiresome job of 
hand folding. Get neater, much more 
accurate folding at much less expense! 

The FH costs less than a typewriter. 
Small, light, it can be carried about— 
used anywhere in the office. Doesn’t 
require skilled operators. Anyone can 
easily use it. Just move two knobs and 
it’s set for the job. 

Electrically driven, with semi- 


. a 
ie 

Move two knobs on inch scales to fold 

widths wanted—and the FH is ready to go! 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


~ Folding 
Machines 


Originators of the postage meter... 
94 branch offices, with service in 272 cities 
in U.S. and Canada. 


automatic feed, it can make two folds 
at once...can double fold 8% by 11 
sheets up to 5,000 per hour. Folds 
even faster with automatic feed 
(optional at small extra cost). 

The FH can make eight different 
folds, handling sheets of most any 
weight or finish in sizes as small as 3 
by 3 inches and up to 8Y% by 14 
inches. Even folds sheets stapled 
together. 

Even in small offices, used only 
occasionally, the FH quickly pays its 
way. For a demonstration, call your 
nearest Pitney-Bowes office. Or, send 
the coupon below for a free, 
illustrated booklet. 


The larger Model FM, 
fully automatic, folds 
up to 19,000 sheets 


an hour 





Prtney-Bowes, INc. 
2112 Walnut Street, 
Stamford, Conn. 


Send free booklet on Folding Machine to: 


Name 





Address 
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-.. states Mr. John Kuhajek, Assistant Treasurer, 
ENIT# Radio Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 


CUMMINS Perforators Cancel the Entire In- 
voice Bundle in One Swift Operation .. . 
Making Altering or Skipping Impossible 


Zenith Radio Corporation, likeso many other 
leading businesses, has eliminated chance of 
duplicate invoice payments. Their Cummins 
Perforator cancels each invoice and all sup- 
porting papers in one quick punch... legibly 

. automatically . . . without error. No 
chance of skipping copies . . . impossible to 
alter papers, because you can’t erase a hole! 
This fool-proof machine definitely prevents 
using uncanceled supporting papers from a 
paid invoice to support a duplicate of the 
invoice. 


You can use the Cummins Perforator with- 
out disrupting or changing your present pro- 
cedures or employing special help. Easy and 
convenient to use, too. Feed in the papers, 
the Perforator cycles automatically in less 
than 14 of a second. One operator can per- 
forate many thousands of copies an hour .. . 
up to 20 copies at a time. And, it can be 
carried from desk to desk as easily as a type- 
writer! 


Ask Your CPA 


Put this safeguard to work now... the 
Cummins Perforator is recommended by 
leading public accounting firms... ask your 
CPA. Your Cummins representative is as 
close as your telephone . . . he’s in your 
classified directory under AAC Cummins— 
automatic accounting controls. 






Camm 


Division of Cummins-Chicago Corp. 
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IN BUSINESS AND BANKS @ SINCE 1887 


CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES 
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Now..:.we can 
never pay the 
same invoice twice 
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“We ignore the possibility that (labor) strife results from 
our economy,"’ says Gordon 


a correctable fault in... 


M. Jones, center. Flanking Mr. Jones are Corporation 
Secretary Pauline Christensen and Treasurer J. A. Ahleberg 


ls an Owner-Operator 
Partnership Possible? 


By Gordon M. Jones 


President, Row, Peterson and Company 


N essential of capitalism is the 
A partnership between the owner 
of tools and the operator of them 

a partnership that has provided 
not only the oft-mentioned bath- 
tubs, telephones, and automobiles 


in unprecedented profusion, but 
also a greater freedom of choice to 
a larger percentage of people than 
any other economic system in the 
history of the world. 

Despite these gratifying results, 
there are constant undercurrents of 
discontent among the people who 
are employed. Ordinarily, the dis- 
content receives attention only 
when it threatens to disrupt sur- 
face calm in the form of strikes or 
actually does so. 

Is it possible that the enormous 
economic loss that results from 
strikes is insignificant compared 
with the loss that results from dis- 
content which does not end in open 
conflict? If it were possible to 
gauge accurately the cost of the 
more or less secret dissatisfactions 
of men with their conditions of em- 
ployment, would not that figure 
constitute an indictment of the 
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existing partnership arrangement 
between capital and labor? 

We have come to accept labor 
strife as a necessary evil to be ig- 
nored when practical, ameliorated 
when possible, adjudicated when 
necessary. We ignore the possibility 
that this strife results from a cor- 
rectable fault in the organizational 
structure of our economy. 


The Basic Problem 


The rock upon which most part- 
nerships founder is the division of 
profits. It is understandably diffi- 
cult for the man who contributes 
one particular skill or asset to a 
partnership to appreciate fully the 
contribution which another makes. 
Here, then, is the place where the 
unity of the owner-operator part- 
nership could logically be expected 
to break down. The breakdown be- 
comes inevitable if the return to 
the partners runs counter to their 
basic interests. 

What are these interests? The 
owner of tools obviously is a per- 
son who has made some accumu- 


lation of assets. These assets have 
been converted into tools which are 
used by the operators. The typical 
owner’s natural interests are: 
First, to safeguard his accumula- 
tion; second, to obtain an adequate 
return on the investment; and 
third, to realize an appreciation of 
assets. 

But this is not the basis upon 
which the proceeds of the owner- 
operator partnership normally are 
divided. With full allowance for 
the wide variance in the character 
of equity investment, it is true in 
general that the owner has been 
the gambler in the partnership. He 
has taken the risk or had the risk 
thrust upon him. Instead of being 
able to satisfy his natural first in- 
terest—security, he has run his af- 
fairs almost on a winner-take-all 
basis. 

And what of the operator of the 
tools? He is the partner who ac- 
tually does the work. He can work 
productively or he can work in a 
careless, slipshod, uncreative fash- 
ion—the results show up at the end 
of the accounting periods. Because 
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Ten years ago this company launched an 
experiment based on the theory that 
traditional methods of dividing profits 
between ownership and operators weren't 
necessarily the right methods. What are 


the results of this experiment? 


Is there a lesson in it 


for other companies to learn? 


Somehow, people put something extra into a job when 
they feel they're sharing the responsibility for profits 


of the character of his contribution, 
the operator logically should re- 
ceive large rewards when the job 
is well done, and reduced rewards 
when the job is done poorly. But 
this has not been the case. Histori- 
cally, the operator has been paid 
a fixed wage or salary which made 
no immediate response to the in- 
creased effectiveness of collective 
operator effort. 

Thus, the operator—the partner 
who plays the predominantly dyna- 
mic role in the organization once it 
has become established, the one 
who is in a position to determine 
the success of the organization by 
his efforts—treceives relatively sure 
and fixed returns. At the same 
time, the owner—the partner 
whose contribution is largely static 
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once the company has become es- 
tablished—carries the burden of 
loss in case of business failure or 
receives the reward in case of busi- 
ness success. 

This basic paradox has been in 
part obscured by the emphasis 
placed on the importance of risk 
capital in our economy and the 
corresponding lack of stress on in- 
vestment capital, which is the 
greater portion of the total capital. 


A Fresh Approach 


Is it possible to alter the division 
of proceeds so that each partner re- 
ceives compensation appropriate to 
his basic interests and commensu- 
rate with his contributions? Is it 
possible to develop an arrangement 


es 
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Looking over press proof are: Maynard B. Hites, executive vice president; 
Eleanor Wallace, director of purchasing; Walter Brackman, editor in chief; 
William Peterman and Helen Boyd, editors, all of Row, Peterson and Company 
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Art Director Frederick Seyfarth dis- 
cusses a rough with Artist Voekel 


which largely eliminates dissatis- 
faction on the part of operators 
and the waste of owners’ time 
spent in attempts to ease without 
curing this dissatisfaction? And is 
it possible to do this without gov- 
ernmental action and without dis- 
location of the general economic 
structure or even that of an indi- 
vidual company? 

In 1946, Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany of Evanston, Ill., launched an 
experiment in an atiempt to dis- 
cover the answers to these ques- 
tions. Row, Peterson is almost 50 
years old. It publishes elementary, 
high-school, and college textbooks. 
The company has a capital invest- 
ment of about $2.5 million and em- 
ploys about 200 persons. The text- 
book industry is small but highly 
competitive. 

Briefly, the experiment was 
based on the theory that if the 
traditional division of proceeds 
were altered in a certain way, it 
would be reasonable to expect a 
smooth, continuous flow of effort 
from satisfied operators. 

The details of the plan launched 
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Mr. Hites talks over a proposed advertising layout with Row, Peterson's warehousing operation is carried out in 


Olof Dahliskog, the company's director of advertising 


by Row, Peterson can be sum- 
marized in this four-step outline: 

1. The operator is paid a basic 
wage that is deliberately pegged at 
10 per cent below the market for 
comparable services. 

2. At the end of each account- 
ing period, the owner takes out of 
the tentative profits a stated per- 
centage of the capital invested at 
the beginning of the period. In the 
case of Row, Peterson, a figure 
was sought which would return ap- 
proximately 6 per cent of capital 
after corporate taxes. 

3. The operator then receives all 
profits up to an amount which is 
pegged at 20 per cent above the 
normal market price for compar- 
able services. 

4. Any profits remaining after 
Step 3 are divided equally between 
operator and owner (after the cor- 
porate tax of the Government has 
been estimated). 

The Row, Peterson plan was 
called a profit-sharing plan because 
that was a known term which 
would help employees to under- 
stand its purpose. But the plan 
differs in two fundamental charac- 
teristics from conventional plans. 
The first difference is that the 
operator accepts a basic rate which 
he knows is below the market. The 
second is that the owner aims at a 
fixed, interest-type of return and 
foregoes the possibility of large 
profits. He still carries, of course, 
the risk of equity loss in the event 
of failure of the business. 

The implications of this program 
are important to all concerned. For 
example: 

1. The owner has gained greater 
security. Since a portion of the 
operators’ pay is disbursed only 
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after the company has earned it, 
there is less risk of red ink if 
profits decline. In addition, the 
owner knows that the figure on 
which his return is based is 
changed each year if there is a 
change in total capital invested. 
Thus, he receives a return on 
capital accruals or on new capital 
invested in the enterprise. 

In exchange for this security, 
the owner has yielded the chance 
for large profits due to a particu- 
larly successful period of operator 
achievement or of good fortune. 
But, is there any reason other than 
historical habit for him to realize 
such profits? 

2. The banker taking the risk of 
seasonal financing has enhanced 
security for his depositors’ money. 
At the year’s end, under this plan, 
a large portion of the company’s 
normal liabilities will not exist if 
profits are less than 10 per cent of 
the capital invested. The company 
benefits from the low interest rates 
which the decreased risk justifies. 

3. The operator, whatever the 
nature of his job, gains assurance 
of automatic participation in in- 
creased profits. Assume the opera- 
tor is an editor who spends tedious 
hours on manuscripts for primary 
reading, high-school English, or 
graduate-level econometrics. The 
editor knows that if his or her 
work adds the extra value which 
transforms a Row, Peterson and 
Company product from average- 
good to superlative-good, his year- 
end check will show the effect. If 
the salesman on the road or the 
clerk in the shipping room can 
make one more sale or devise a 
handling economy, it will be re- 
flected in the year-end good news. 


well-lit, well-kept quarters, using mechanized equipment 


Furthermore, because bulk pay- 
ment is made after it is earned in- 
stead of before, the company can 
pay the operator a larger propor- 
tion of its income without undue 
risk. The operator sacrifices a 
small portion of his ‘on paper” 
security—10 per cent at most 
but the real loss in security is non- 
existent over an extended period. 
The operator just cannot get what 
isn’t there. 

4. Perhaps the greatest benefit 
of all comes to the management 
group. The personnel of manage- 
ment are inevitably operators. 
They may also, as may an oper- 
ator, be owners. Whether owners 
or not, they should always be se- 
lected by the owners, because 
owners are—by the nature of their 
interests—concerned with long- 
range plans, and any truly success- 
ful business management must in- 
volve long-range planning. 

But under the historical division 
of profits, the manager is suspect 
by the operators. Why wouldn’t he 
be? He was selected by the owner, 
his personal income is fixed by the 
owner, and his pay is quite likely 
to vary directly with the percent- 
age of profits accruing to the 
owner. With the operator share of 
the profits set by management or 
determined by collective bargain- 
ing or through industrial strife, 
management can expect a direct 
personal reward from a successful 
effort to hold down total operator 
pay. 

Under the Row, Peterson plan, 
the determination of the division 
of profits between owner and oper- 
ator is removed from manage- 
ment’s responsibility. The plan de- 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Save Printing Dollars 
Match the Method to the Job 


By William A. Arter 


‘Let's get it printed,”’ says the executive. 
And often he never stops to think of what 
this implies. The money companies waste 
because they do not have expert advice on 
what printing methods to use would make a 
dent in the National Debt. Are you toss- 
ing your printing dollars down the drain? 
Many times you'li discover that you can af- 
ford to buy a machine that will do the job 


FRIEND of ours is principal owner and sales 

manager of a small manufacturing business. 
Recently, he produced an institutional booklet of some 
16 pages, plus cover. It turned out to be a very hand- 
some piece of literature. But it cost considerably 
more than it should have, because he chose the wrong 
method for that particular job of printing. 

The booklet was a largely pictorial ‘Trip Through 
the Blank Plant.” A free-lance artist did a fine job of 
exploiting the excellent plant photos—creating a 
smoothly flowing picture story with a minimum of 
text. To make the “trip” more graphic, he created a 
kind of flow line, from picture to picture, printed in 
a second color. 

Our friend is an old hand at putting together cata- 
logs. He is accustomed to dealing with plates (he calls 
them “‘cuts’’), galley proofs, and page proofs involved 
in letterpress printing. Naturally, he called in his cata- 
log printer, who has only letterpress equipment, and 
turned the job over to him. The printer might have 
told him that the job was not suited to letterpress 
because there were too many halftone plates and 
huge, full-page line plates for the second color. He did 
not choose to mention these disadvantages, though, and 
the job ground its way through the printer’s art 
department, through the photoengraving plant for 
plates, through the print shop for printing, and came 
out a very nice booklet that cost more than a dollar 
a copy. 

The same job could have been printed by a different 
method—offset lithography—at a savings of hundreds 
of dollars. 

So! Is lithography always much cheaper than letter- 
press? Most emphatically no! There are just as many 
occasions when letterpress is less costly than offset. 

Take those catalogs our sales manager friend 
produces. When he uses the letterpress method, his 
choice is a very sound one for several reasons. 

First: While there are lots of pictures in his catalog, 
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they are not all new ones. He is able to use many of 
the old ones each time he revises his catalog. They 
are regular, photoengraved plates, ready to be dropped 
into place with the appropriate type matter at any 
place in the book. The new plates he has to make are 
costly, but he can count on at least half of them being 
current for two or more years. 

Second: He has a heck of a time with last minute 
changes in his catalog—even stopping the presses when 
the run is started to make changes. Since the job is 
letterpress, he can pick any given line of type out of 
the forms right up to press time (and after), substitut- 
ing the change with a minimum of delay and get on 
with the job. 

Third: His catalog is strictly utilitarian. No beauty 
prizes are sought; so he plans it himself with the help 
of his printer. Using galley proofs of the type and 
engraver’s proofs of his plates, he whips up a “dummy” 
that can be followed by the printer with little difficulty. 
Each page is composed by simply locking the type and 
plates in the position indicated by the pasted-up 
dummy. Then the SM sees page proofs. He can make 
any changes needful, necessitating only a bit of shuf- 
fling in the printer’s composing room. 

His catalogs are produced at a phenomenally low 
figure compared with a similar job produced by lithog- 
raphy; and each year his savings are greater as he 
gets more mileage out of his plates. 

There is no pat answer to the question ‘which 
printing method is best?” or ‘“‘which is most economi- 
cal?”’ However, there are some guideposts. 

For instance, if the job is predominantly illustra- 
tions (photos, drawings, graphs, or nontype decora- 
tions) chances are that it will be most economical to 
use offset lithography. In offset, the entire matter to 
be reproduced (illustrations and text) must be photo- 
graphed and made into a plate. Therefore pictures 
require no separate platemaking. 

If, however, the job is mostly text matter, then 
letterpress is likely to be cheaper, for printing will be 
done directly from the type instead of having to set 
type, pull proofs, and then paste the proofs up into 
page forms ready for the camera. It is also likely to 
be most economical if (as in the case of the catalogs) 
engraved plates are already on hand. 

There are plenty of borderline cases, of course—in- 
volving jobs that include a moderate number of illus- 
trations. Often quotations for both types of printing 
will be found to be practically identical. To make sure 
costs are truly comparable, find out whether the litho 
quotation includes the cost of typesetting and pasting 
up the required page forms. Those items may equal 
the cost of the actual printing. If, when all costs are 
in, prices are about equal, other considerations, such 
as the following, may be deciding factors: 

Possibly you wish to print on rough-textured paper 
for a bit of added “class.” Either method will do a 
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good job of printing pen and ink drawings on rough 
paper. But if you plan to use photos or tone drawings, 
you will get best results from offset lithography which 
transfers the printing impression to the paper from a 
soft rubber blanket (hence called ‘‘offset’’) that con- 
forms to the irregularities of the paper. 

Or having found prices about equal, you may decide 
to doll up the job with more decoration and/or illus- 
trations. If you use lithography, this may be done at 
no additional cost in the case of line drawings or at 
only a small additional cost in the case of halftones 
(photos, etc.). Of course the cost of the artwork is 
an “extra.” 

On the other hand, you may be anticipating changes 
in text matter or arrangement after the job has been 
begun. Then the flexibility of letterpress will probably 
save you both money and headaches. 

The high cost of typesetting normally affects both 
lithography and letterpress. In recent years, however, 
typewriters have been developed that produce a very 
good imitation of regular printers’ typefaces. Special 
firms that offer such typing for litho reproduction 
effect savings over regular typesetting. The savings 
can be much greater if you have sufficient volume of 
work to justify purchase of one of these special type- 
writers. For many jobs, the appearance is quite satis- 
factory, and you may save the cost of the machine in a 


Here's a borderline case. Two plates would have to be 
bought for letterpress, a strip-in charge for lithography 


short time by doing your own “typesetting”’ for litho- 
graphic reproduction. 

Other printing methods may occasionally bear in- 
vestigation for certain jobs. Rotogravure is ideal for 
very large editions where high picture quality and low- 
priced paper must go together. Package inserts that 
must be on thin, low-cost paper and produced in 
hundreds of thousands are often most economically 
produced by rotogravure. The soft, rich quality of 
gravure printing is possible only by this special process, 
but the cost of plate preparation is very high. 

Silk Screen Printing is best for the opposite situ- 
ation—where unusually small numbers are needed 
(usually less than a thousand) and artwork is of the 
simplest kind. It is most useful for reproducing posters 
and such jobs and will reproduce on almost any 
material—paper, cardboard, wood, plastics, glass, or 
cloth. Since no plates, in the usual sense, are needed, 
the initial preparation costs are low. 
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When the artwork, photos, and drawings occupy more 
space than text, the job should probably be done offset 


Photo Gelatin Printing is promoted under a number 
of different names (collotype being one of them). It is 
most useful for comparatively short runs (under 
10,000) and most used for oversize color reproduc- 
tions, An ideal application is the reproduction, in 
giant size, of existing color printing from ads, 
brochures, etc. 

Engraving is most desired for high-quality letter- 
heads, business cards, and announcement cards (in- 
cluding wedding invitations). The unit cost is quite 
high as well as the initial plate cost. The characteristic 
“raised feel” to the letters is more or less successfully 
imitated by Thermographic printing which most letter- 
press printers can supply. 

To conclude, we hope we have shown that no one 
method of printing is ideal for all situations. Further- 
more, no one shop (even if it has several methods 
available) is likely to be ideally equipped for every 
job. Many specialized presses, both offset and letter- 
press, and other printery equipment offer special 
economies on certain kinds of jobs. Getting quotations 
from several sources is the way to discover the printer 
best equipped to produce the job at hand. Often, too, 
one of the printers you talk to will suggest minor 
modifications that may make big savings in production. 


ee Pe 


Consisting entirely of typeset matter with ornamental let- 
ters from type fonts, this job should be run letterpress 
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N a Pittsburgh department store, 

a salesclerk made a caustic com- 
ment to a customer who couldn't 
make up her mind which hat she 
wanted. The customer turned to a 
woman standing nearby and said, 
“Nobody cares about the public 
the customer is always wrong.”’ 

Most business concerns do care, 
however, and are constantly try- 
ing to improve their public rela- 
tions. In this case, the woman to 
whom the customer spoke was an 
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undercover ‘“‘shopper”’ for the Merit 
Protective Service, a network of 
investigative agencies whose 500 
operatives check on the honesty, ef- 
ficiency, and courtesy of employees 
in some 15,000 stores, restaurants, 
hotels, and similar businesses in the 
United States. 

Within 24 hours, the president of 
the Pittsburgh store had a report 
on the hat episode. The clerk, who 
had been reported by Merit’s 
sleuths for several similar inci- 


This one's for the birds! 


dents, was called in for a consulta- 
tion and admitted she had been 
rude. The interview had a salutary 
effect, and the young lady gained a 
better understanding of courtesy. 
Result: Better business in the hat 
department. 

The warmth of a salesclerk’s 
smile or ‘thank you’’—even when a 
customer leaves without buying 
is a matter of considerable conse- 
quence in business today. “There 
are some things more important 
than ringing up a quick sale on the 
cash register,’’ says M. H. Hament, 
president and founder of the shop- 
ping service. 

Merit’s courtesy survey covers 
everything about a business, from 
the condition of the sidewalk out 
front to the manner, appearance, 
and language of personnel. Rou- 
tine questions that must be an- 
swered by Merit operatives in- 
clude: Were clerks conversing or 
straightening stock and letting cus- 
tomers wait? Were there argu- 
ments among clerks or between 
clerks and customers? Were the 
male clerks clean-shaven? Were 
clerks using objectionable lan- 
guage? Were they neatly and 
cleanly dressed? 

Several years ago, sales dipped 
sharply in the Chicago branch of 
a men’s clothing chain. Merit un- 
covered the cause by sending in an 
operative in a frayed suit and a 
battered hat. The ragged intruder 
was given a “sleeve survey”: A 
clerk pulled out a few sleeves to 
show him, without taking the coats 
off the rack. “‘Then,”’ reported the 
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operative, “I drew out a large roll 
of bills, and suits began coming at 
me from all sides. I was over- 
whelmed with attention.” A new 
manager was sent to this branch 
and a new attitude introduced: All 
customers were to receive cour- 
teous service whether they wore 
dungarees or gray flannels. Sales 
volume began to rebuild. 

Actually, 75 per cent of all work- 
ers give honest, efficient, courteous 
service. “The clerk’s manner was 
pleasant, courteous, and business- 
like,’’ reads a typical Merit report. 
Or: “‘The doorman opened the door 
of our taxi and escorted us to the 
store.” Or, in a _ supermarket: 
“Clerks went out of their way to 
help customers find what they 
wanted on the shelves, and were 
cheerful and polite in spite of the 
rush,” 

Most outright discourtesy comes 
from young, untrained employees. 
Mr. Hament says, “The public can 
be extremely difficult and exas- 
perating, particularly for the in- 
experienced employee. And every- 
one, including the salesperson, has 
off days. You need four or five re- 
ports at least before you can see a 
clear pattern. And we never try to 
taunt or trap an employee into a 
blunder or an argument. We’re 
dealing not with machines, but 
with human beings.” 

Merit courtesy surveys are an 
educational process aimed at help- 
ing employees to do a better job. 
Merit posts thousands of signs re- 
minding employers and employees 
of the role of courtesy in their busi- 
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nesses; and distributes tens of 
thousands of brochures stressing 
the importance of politeness, cheer- 
fulness, and good will. 
Occasionally a trouble spot de- 
velops because of a worker’s over- 
zealousness. A national candy store 
chain uncovered a deficit in one of 
its western branches, although 
sales were high. Merit operatives 
discovered that one salesgirl, eager 
to win friends for the store, was 
giving four ounces extra with every 
pound of candy she sold. Nathan T. 








Glaser, vice president in charge of 
all Merit operatives, said, ‘‘This 
was greater courtesy than the man- 
agement had bargained for!” 

In small retail stores, paradoxi- 
cally, the owner is often the 
trouble spot. A Merit client in Mil- 
waukee couldn’t understand why 
his pharmacy wasn’t showing a 
profit. An operative surveying the 
store found that the owner himself 
was mumbling insulting comments 
about customers in German as he 
waited on them. The shopper tele- 








Why exert myself for this crumb-bum? 





phoned the owner, identified him- 
self, and told how he had just been 
insulted in German ‘‘by one of your 
clerks. Maybe some of your cus- 
tomers speak German, as I do,” he 
said. He then gave an exact de- 
scription of the owner. 

“Well, I can’t fire that old fool,” 
the client said. “But I’m going to 
bawl him out so good he won't do 
it again.”’ 

The need for Merit’s courtesy 
squads came with the expansion of 
peacetime consumer industries and 
the tremendous increase in chain 
stores, which meant that home of- 
fices had to keep a weather eye on 
employees over wide areas. With 
the spread of union contracts, job 
security programs, and _ pension 
plans, employers today are anxious 
to re-educate rather than replace 
workers, except in cases of dis- 
honesty or gross incompetence. 

The factors behind poor service 
and lack of courtesy are often com- 
plex. The morale of employees may 
be low because of a poor manager, 
department head, or maitre d@’hotel. 
The staff may be undermanned. 
There may be no incentive pro- 
gram, so that employees feel that 


they have no chance for progress. 
Merit operatives represent a 
cross section of the public—grand- 
mothers, businessmen, housewives, 
youngsters of college age. They 
work in teams of four, usually two 
men and two women, plus a crew 
chief who supplies cash and keeps 
a record of firms surveyed and pur- 
chases made by the shoppers. Al- 
though they are frequently shifted 
from one area to another, veteran 
shoppers can usually go into the 
same shop many times without be- 
ing remembered. They wear appro- 
priate costumes—women checking 
grocery stores and supermarkets, 
for instance, carry shopping bags 
and scrawled lists of their needs. 
Before shoppers are given as- 
signments, they undergo weeks of 
rigorous training covering a hun- 
dred or more details that a skilled 
operative must absorb almost at a 
glance, and remember. When a new 
product or a new type of business 
is added to the list, operatives are 
given special instructions. “You 
can’t go into a pet shop and buy 
a dog collar with any kind of real- 
ism,” a squad was told, “unless you 
know what breed of dog you've got, 


| want a collar for a dog that long 


what it eats, and what its name is. 
Little slip-ups give you away.”’ 

Shoppers are allowed to keep 
some items—candy, flowers, bakery 
goods, and other perishables—but 
most purchases are tagged and sent 
back to the store for credit. On sur- 
veys of restaurants, night clubs, 
ball parks, and theaters, operatives 
usually go in pairs. Feminine 
sleuths draw lots for assignments 
to beauty parlors where they get 
facials, hairdo’s, manicures, and 
mud packs on company time and at 
company expense. Merit once had 
a number of dental offices on its 
list—largely to check on the cour- 
tesy of receptionists. Once a week 
the cry went out: “Who needs a 
filling now?” 

In most instances sales personnel 
accept the operatives’ reports with- 
out question. But courtesy shoppers 
play numerous roles and occasion- 
ally run into unexpected difficul- 
ties. A neophyte shopper on her 
first assignment bought some shirts 
in a haberdashery, saying, “They're 
for my husband—we're newly- 
weds.”” Back for a second survey 
two weeks later, she forgot her 
first story and said she wanted 
some dark blue socks for her 10- 
year-old son. 

Unfortunately, the clerk remem- 
bered her. “It isn’t possible,’’ he 


said. “You just got married.” Re- 
covering quickly, the shopper ex- 
plained that it was a son by het 
first marriage. 

The most glaring examples of 


discourtesy are usually found 
where there are large crowds and 
a fast turnover of customers. Be- 
cause of the rush and lack of im- 
mediate supervision, an employee 
can turn into a petty tyrant in his 
domain, But basic in Merit’s con- 
cept is that a customer in a store, 
or patron in a restaurant or hotel, 
expects and deserves the same 
politeness he would receive as a 
guest in the owner’s home. 

One day a young woman clerk 
in a midwestern department store 
was handed—along with her week- 
ly pay check—a white orchid. A 
note attached explained that she 
had been picked by Merit shoppers 
as the store’s ‘‘Most Courteous 
Saleswoman of the Week.” “But I 
didn’t do anything at all out of the 
ordinary,” she insisted. “I was just 
being polite to my friends—my 
customers.” 

The white orchid could stand as 
a symbol not only of a salesgirl’s 
politeness, but of courtesy’s tre- 
mendous significance to manage- 
ment, employees, and the long- 
suffering American public. 
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UPPLEMENTAL air condition- 

ing, adequate flexibility, floor 
loading, plus high-intensity light- 
ing, and increased electric power 
loads in layout planning are all 
new office space-planning phases 
brought about through the intro- 
duction and use of statistical, ac- 
counting, and central plant auto- 
mation activities. 

The central plant will never re- 
place the office as a whole. But 
through experience, it has come to 
light that the central plant and the 
integration of its functions with 
related activities of the office will 
require all of the office layout ar- 
chitect’s ability. 

Scientific office planning fortu- 
nately can satisfy the added archi- 
tectural and engineering require- 
ments for this new office facility. 
The foundations for tomorrow’s 
offices are here. 

The recent advances toward au- 
tomation of the modern office with 
“giant brains’ can now be seen in 
some of America’s most prominent 
industrial, banking, insurance, 
transportation, and utility firms. In 
fact, it has been proved that the 
operations of many offices which 
are handling large amounts of data 
are now considering and installing 
the automatic units necessary to 
effect a vast timesaving with this 
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Effects of Automation Equipment 
On Office Layout Design 


By Kenneth H. Ripnen 


President, Kenneth H. Ripnen Co., New York City 





new, swift, accurate way of han- 
dling integrated data processing. 

Such installations, however, are 
not accomplished with the mere 
wave of the magic wand. The 
proper placement of this new office 
equipment with regard to effi- 
ciency, worker comfort, and many 
other important factors has become 
a new and important responsibility 
of today’s office architect. 

A typical office automation in- 
stallation, although often involving 
11 or more mechanical units weigh- 
ing up to 40,644 pounds, can be 
housed, generally, in less than 8,000 
square feet of office space. This in- 
cludes a supervision and main- 
tenance area, the power supply 
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Office space rates are at an 


trical loads, lighting, support? 





all-time high. Anything you can 
do to make better use of office 
space is going to save money. 
What about automation. Can 
you stand more of it? What 
does it involve in terms of of- 
fice space and equipment—re- 
frigeration, wiring ducts, elec- 


area, and sufficient metallic tape 
storage shelves. 

With office space rates at an all- 
time high, the office architect’s 
method of approaching space re- 
quirements for the automated of- 
fice should be an arithmetical one 
based on the number of employees 
needed to work efficiently with the 
equipment, the number of auto- 
matic units, individual weights, 
electrical loads required, and re- 
frigeration elements needed. These 
must be coordinated with all the 
normal office elements such as 
heating, lighting, air conditioning, 
under-floor ducts, and other fac- 
tors. Space can easily be wasted 
and even spoiled if a carefully 
planned approach is not executed. 
And in this area, the architect’s 
planning can be aided immeasur- 
ably by the specific technical advice 
of the automatic equipment instal- 
lation experts. 

Flooring construction alone will 
now necessarily take on a new 
significance to the office architect. 
Weight and stress of this automatic 
equipment will have to be worked 
into the layout from the beginning, 
as will arrangement and size of 
under-floor ducts to handle the 
maze of electrical wiring that pul- 
sates the automatic master brain 

(Continued on page 40) 
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During the first month of operation, over 1,000 people have heard 18 speeches 
presented through the auspices of the Weirton Steel Speakers Bureau. Members 
include, seated, left to right: Cecil B. Dodd, industrial relations; D. P. Robertson, 
quality control; Edward T. Dickey, credit department; James Ashbridge, 
safety department; James E. Porter, transportation; Alex Baird, steel works; 
James O'Roark, engineering; Earl J. Moxley, industrial engineering. Standing, 
left to right: Samuel S. Johnston, tin mill; Dr. Joseph Ball, speech department, 
University of Pittsburgh; and Richard N. Paull, publications and publicity 


During the early days of the speaker training program, bureau members found 
it helpful to “‘trade’’ notes on speeches. Here, Alex Baird, steel works, whose 
subject is ‘Raw Materials, Blast Furnaces, and Dinner With a Lady,"’ confers with 
James E. Porter, transportation, who talks on ‘‘The 3-R's of Steel Transportation’ 


S ‘ ! a 
4 ~~ . a bs 
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As speakers became more confident in their delivery, private instructions gave 
way to group meetings. Here, Richard N. Paull, publications and publicity, 


delivers his presentation. Listening are, left to right: Samuel S. Johnston, tin 
mill; Frank Poland, education and training; D. P. Robertson, quality control; 
Alex Baird, steel works; and Cecil B. Dodd, of industrial relations department 
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Thanks 


By Richard N. Paull 


ISTENING to your talk has 

given me a new slant on the 
steel industry. Thank you for 
coming.” 

This casual, yet very significant, 
remark was recently made to a 
member of the Speakers Bureau of 
the Weirton Steel Company, Weir- 
ton, W. Va., following his speech 
to the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion in East Liverpool, Ohio. Weir- 
ton Steel is a major division of 
National Steel Corporation. 

Supplementing his presentation 
with colorful visual aids, the speak- 
er had given his audience a fac- 
tual picture of steel company 
operations. In doing so, he accom- 
plished one of the purposes for 
which the speakers bureau had 
been formed. 

Actually, there were many im- 
portant reasons which prompted 
the formation of the speakers 
bureau. However, two are out- 
standing. 

The first was to answer requests 
from presidents and program 
chairmen of fraternal, civic, serv- 
ice, religious, and other organiza- 
tions who frequently telephoned 
company offices and said, “We 
would like to know more about 
Weirton Steel. Can you send a 
speaker to our next meeting?” 

The second reason concerned the 
results of a recent survey taken by 
the Opinion Research Corporation 
of Princeton, N. J. Survey ques- 
tions were directed to people from 
all walks of life in 14 different steel 
producing areas. They were asked 
about steel company profits, safety, 
working conditions, the labor situ- 
ation, wages, and other things. Al- 
though, in many instances, the 
public had favorable opinions and 
in all cases the opinions had be- 
come better since a similar sur- 
vey was taken in 1946, the fact re- 
mained that there was still some 
public misunderstanding about cer- 
tain parts of the steel industry 
operation. 

Investigation proved the misun- 
derstandings to be products of a 
lack of information. For example, 
many of the people questioned said 
that the steel foundry was a dan- 
gerous place to work. The fact of 
the matter is, according to Na- 
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tional Safety Council figures, that 
a man working in the steel indus- 
try is 14 times safer on his job 
than he is in his own home. 

President E. O. Burgham of 
Weirton Steel Company, recogniz- 
ing that the public is vitally in- 
terested in the Weirton story and 
the story of steel and being aware 
of public misconceptions, asked the 
publications and publicity division 
of the company’s industrial rela- 
tions department to organize a 
speakers bureau. The obvious aims 
were to amply fill requests for 
company speakers and to join other 
communication outlets in present- 
ing the true story of steel. 

Work began immediately. Sev- 
eral committees were named by 
Mr. Burgham. The first was desig- 
nated as a planning board; the 
second, a management committee; 
and the third, an editorial group. 

The planning board met first. 
They reviewed a detailed master 
plan developed by publications and 
publicity personnel for forming a 
speakers bureau. The plan included 
such things as proposed publicity, 
number of required appearances by 
bureau) members, training, ad- 
ministration, and reimbursement 
of speakers for any out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

The plan called for limiting 
speakers bureau services to a 30- 
mile radius of Weirton for the first 
year of operation, since the 30-mile 
area was within Weirton Steel’s 
primary public relations scope, the 
territory was heavily populated 
almost a half million people live 
here—and it would provide a per- 
fect test area for the program. The 
plan called for expansion of the 
operation area if evaluation of the 
first year’s impact warranted it. 

After making recommendations, 
the plan was endorsed by the plan- 
ning board and submitted for ap- 
proval to Mr. Burgham and the 
management committee. 

The management committee con- 
sisted of Mr. Burgham; Charles E. 
Carr, vice president, operations; 
Lee D. Brueckel, vice president, 
sales; John D. Ubinger, director, 
public relations, National Steel; 
John A. Jones, director, publica- 
tions and publicity; and Allen K. 
Heydrick, director, education and 
training, National Steel. 

After receiving management 
committee approval of the plan, the 
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‘sifor Telling Me About You 


Maybe you think your neighbors know who you 





are and what your business is. But the chances 


are they don't know for sure. If you want to 


make sure your community relations are good, 


you'd better find out what people think you are 


then make arrangements to tell them what you 


really are. It's not hard. Here's the story of one 


technique that has worked remarkably well 


members of the planning board 
met again and, by analyzing pre- 
vious speaker requests and review- 
ing the points brought out by the 
public opinion poll, determined the 
best subjects for future members 
to cover in the speeches. The list of 
subjects included safety, raw mate- 
rials, economics, employee benefits, 
tin plate, time study, engineering, 
transportation, quality control, 
labor relations, publications, public 
relations, and human relations. 





The next step taken by the plan- 
ning board was to prepare a list of 
likely candidates for speakers bu- 
reau members. The list included 
both management people and hour- 
ly men. Close attention was given 
to selecting men with some natural 
interest in public speaking, a basic 
working knowledge of their sub- 
jects, and, when possible, some 
speech training. 

Many Weirton Steel employees 


Continued on page 44) 





Dr. Joseph Ball (right), speech department, University of Pittsburgh, coaches 


Samuel S. Johnston in delivery technique. Mr. Johnston, a veteran employee 
of the Weirton Steel Company, is head technician, Weirton tin mill. His subject 
is ‘Tin Plate—a Magic Carpet to the Ends of the Earth." Dr. Ball was retained 
by Weirton Steel to conduct 10 four-hour training sessions with speakers 
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“‘WES"’ is the symbol A. B. Dick uses 


in its work-simplification program 


HE A. B. Dick Co., Niles, IIl., is 

achieving two principal objec- 
tives through its office work-simpli- 
fication program. It is obtaining 
participation of office employees 
and supervisors in a _ program 
which makes work easier, improves 
the quality of the paperwork, and 
cuts the costs of getting work done. 
It provides an atmosphere en- 
couraging people to experience the 
satisfaction of presenting, develop- 
ing, and seeing their ideas put to 
work. In the year the program has 
been in operation, 130 proposals 
have been submitted to simplify 
office and clerical work. The pro- 
posals accepted represent a total 


Wallace M. Carrithers was work-sim- 
plification coordinator for A. B. Dick 
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Saves $32,000 By 
orking Easier 


By Lillian Stemp 


Any company can find ways to cut costs; im- 


prove performance, systems, and methods. 
It can be done with tailored plans or pack- 
aged plans. But work-simplification pro- 
grams to be successful have one essential 


—support from top management. Here's 
the story of a year of experience with work 
simplification in a medium-size company 


tangible savings of $32,000 for the 
year. 

Between 450 and 500 of A. B. 
Dick’s 1,500 employees are office 
and clerical employees or super- 
visors who control considerable 
paperwork in their departments. 
For the most part, these people 
had long been accustomed to ex- 
pecting the product development, 
testing, research, and engineering 
laboratories to develop new ideas, 
modifications, and new methods 
for the company. 

With such a complete setup for 
the creation and production of 
ideas, the people were not even 
sure their own ideas would be wel- 
comed or accepted. The attention 
of the technicians had largely been 
on the manufacturing operations; 
therefore, when the program was 
announced for the office, it was 
well received. Here was an area 
little explored by the technical and 
research laboratories. 

After Albert B. Dick III, presi- 
dent, and other officials of the com- 
pany had been given a condensed 
version of the training program in 
office work simplification, they 
named Wallace M. Carrithers, as- 
sistant controller, as work-simpli- 
fication coordinator. Mr. Carrithers 
and his assistants, J. W. Bernhardt 
and W. C. Olsen, were already re- 
sponsible for the standard paper- 
work procedures for the entire 
company; thus the transition was 
a logical and smooth one. The 
three teamed up for the instruc- 


tion of a series of classes guided at 
first by a management consulting 
firm. 

The figure of “WES” was 
adopted as the firm’s work-simpli- 
fication symbol. The name is de- 
rived from the slogan: Work is 
Easier when Simplified. The body 
of WES consists of a sheaf of pa- 
per decorated with a keyhole de- 
sign, the A. B. Dick trade-mark. 
WES wears a question mark on his 
head to denote the need for a ques- 
tioning attitude in approaching ac- 
tivities with the view to simplify- 
ing them. 

The trio of instructors begins 
with the simplest of improvements 
to encourage participants to see 
their jobs through new eyes and 
with an open mind. An example is 
the interoffice mail envelope. For- 
merly, these were addressed with 
only the person’s name, with the 
result that mail was delayed. The 
improved method is to provide the 
mail station number, which is 
easy to get from the company’s 
duplicated tele phone directory. 
Frequently used numbers are easily 
memorized. These numbers enable 
sorting en route, and this expedites 
delivery. 

Many anecdotes and all kinds of 
gadgets are used to illustrate how 
resistance to an improved method 
or idea blocks progress. Most popu- 
lar is the three-dimensional cone. 
Two slats, formed into a V-shaped 
track, are held together by a nar- 
row strip placed underneath at the 
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wide end. This creates an uphill 
effect and resists any movement of 
either square or spherical objects. 
But the double cone, tapered so 
that the center of gravity is con- 
tinually lowered as the track 
widens out, can be placed on the 
track and literally starts rolling 
uphill by itself. Just as the cone 
has been engineered to overcome 
resistance, so can the work-simpli- 
fication participants, it is pointed 
out, be trained to overcome resist- 
ance and become receptive to the 
flow of ideas. 

To date, about 250 office and 
management personnel have had 
work-simplification training at the 
firm. The first year’s out-of-pocket 
expenditures per trainee were $28. 
Budgeted expenditures for 1956 are 
$6 per person covered by the pro- 
gram. The cost is small compared 
to the tangible and intangible re- 
turns of the program. 

Each trainee receives an office 
work-simplification manual for use 
during the course and afterward. 
It contains the principles of work 
simplification, blank forms to be 
used for submitting proposals, case 
histories of some successful pro- 
posals, and note paper. Typical in 
the manual materiai is the infor- 
mation on how to design forms ef- 
ficiently so that they fit the pro- 
cedure and writing method. “Many 
forms have grown up like Topsy, 
and they appear to be working. 
Actually, it is the office staff they 
work,” is one of the many sage ob- 
servations appearing throughout 
the manual. 

Some of the key points developed 
as the result of questioning prin- 
ciples involved in good form prep- 
aration include: (1) Forms should 
be of standard size, (2) the title 
should be sufficiently descriptive to 
indicate use of form, (3) filing or 
distribution data should be clearly 
indicated on the form, and (4) in- 
formation should be arranged in 
sequence and the important points 
emphasized. 

Consideration should be given to 
both the person entering informa- 
tion and the person using the form: 
(1) Simple and accurate instruc- 
tions for completion should be in- 
cluded to the extent considered 
necessary; (2) the weight and 
quality of the paper should be con- 
sistent with the use of the form, 
its permanence, the number of car- 
bons required, and the type of en- 
tries—pencil, ink, or typewriter; 
(3) colored paper should be used 
where practical to aid in distribu- 
tion, to call attention to special 
handlings, or to reduce eyestrain; 
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On left is layout flow chart showing steps involved in stencil-duplicating copies 
of process sheets. On right is proposed method saving 150 feet per cycle 


(4) the finish of the paper should 
be consistent with the use of the 
form; (5) more than one-color 
printing should be avoided wher- 
ever possible; (6) serially num- 
bered forms should be avoided un- 
less serial numbers are absolutely 
necessary; (7) wherever possible, 
the address should be so placed on 
forms to be mailed that window 
envelopes can be used; and (8) 
consideration should be given to 
the possible use of duplicating 
processes. 

An example of the latter was 
brought to light when one of the 
office girls suggested mimeograph- 
ing library cards instead of hand- 
writing them. There was a savings 
of $180 a year for her department 
as well as the fuller utilization of 





the company’s own equipment. 
Films have been particularly ef- 
fective in the program. They serve 
two purposes—training, and recog- 
nition of completed improvements 
by showing the “before and after” 
operations. Films are obtained 
from outside sources such as the 
Industrial Management Society, 
Chicago, and some are made on the 
premises. Many firms hesitate to 
produce a film because they believe 
it requires considerable skill and 
expertness on the part of the oper- 
ator. Actually, Mr. Bernhardt, who 
made four films at A. B. Dick, had 
no previous experience, but went 
ahead after some fundamental in- 
structions and a good idea of the 
things he wanted in the film. 
(Continued on page 43) 


J. W. Bernhardt, work-simplification assistant, shoots an improvement on a test 


to show that a drafting machine could simplify work as well as save time 
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By Marilyn French 



































































































































































Mrs. Ann Carter Shaw, records ad- 
ministrator, looks through material in 






a typical departmental filing station 
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What Efficient Records Management 
Means to Business 


Do you really believe your files are being managed 
efficiently? Is nothing filed without purpose? Are the 
records you need where they can be had promptly? 
Do your files stay current, or do they accumulate and 
grow, clogging up the wheels of progress and costing 
you more and more money for people, cabinets, and 
space? Is there another way? Here's how an adver- 
tising agency made files a tool instead of a burden 


OT too long ago, most business- 

men thought of filing as a task 
secretaries and clerks did in their 
spare time. The details were left to 
the individual, and there were as 
many systems as there were people 
who kept records. While the secre- 
tary or clerk could find papers in 
her file, usually no one else knew 
the combination. Due to this lack 
of uniformity, there was little or 
no control over the records of an 
organization. Records are actually 
the memory of a company. They 
tell the experiences which can help 
management plan for the future. 

In the past decade, with the 
ever-mounting load of paper work, 
alert management realized the im- 
portance of saving only the records 
which give an insight into the core 
of the business. Superfluous records 
must be eliminated in order to have 
the vital ones readily available. For 
many companies, the solution was 
to vest the responsibility for all 
records in one person, who an- 
swered to top management. 

Foote, Cone & Belding, one of 
the largest advertising agencies in 
the country, was among the van- 
guard that recognized the impor- 
tance of records management. Its 
experience should prove valuable 
to other companies interested in 
maintaining control over records. 

In 1950, the agency hired Ann 
Carter Shaw as records administra- 
tor at its Chicago headquarters. 
Her job was to improve and de- 
velop the files to serve the business 
better; to prepare a manual of rec- 






ords procedure for the various de- 
partments; to hire, train, and 
supervise records clerks; to set up 
and supervise records kept by 
secretaries; to take charge of the 
archives; to select the best methods 
and equipment for record keeping; 
and to set up a retention schedule. 
The first step in the program was 
a complete study of the records 
and filing systems. 

Mrs. Shaw started in the radio 
and television department. Two 
sections of this department, pro- 
duction and time buying, had many 
duplicate files. Sometimes there 
were four copies of the same memo 
in these two related departments. 
Now, one records clerk takes care 
of a single set of records for both 
departments. 

In the same department, a clerk 
was filing each radio or television 
commercial in a ring binder. There 
were 50 of these binders. To file the 
commercials each day, the clerk 
had to punch holes in the paper 
and take from the shelf and open 
each of the 50 binders several 
times. She was always behind with 
her work. Mrs. Shaw recommended 
discarding the binders and filing 
the commercials in folders in a file 
cabinet. This change saved the 
clerk many hours and enabled her 
to keep the records up to date. 

The media department came 
next. Here, it was decided that the 
best method was to let each secre- 
tary do her own filing. The records 
administrator set up the folders 
and folder headings, as well as a 
procedure for typing and setting 
up folder labels and guides. Once a 
year, Mrs. Shaw audits the files. 
During the audit, she is alert to 
any changes that need to be made 
in the system. When a new secre- 
tary is hired, Mrs. Shaw goes over 
the department manual with her 
to show her how the filing is 
handled. 

Several other examples of what 
good records management can ac- 
complish occurred in the account 
management department. This sec- 
tion is concerned with relations 
with clients, and its records are 
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vital. When Mrs. Shaw first started, 
an executive wanted a contact re- 
port that was five or six years old. 
The report referred to one of the 
agency’s biggest accounts. Because 
there had been no special place to 
file such reports, Mrs. Shaw went 
through 12 boxes of material in the 
archives to find the paper. The 
janitor had to stand by to lift the 
heavy boxes off the shelves while 
she made the search. 

Under the new system, the con- 
tact reports are centralized in the 
library. The forms are numbered 
so that the records clerk can tell 
whether she has a complete file. 
Copies of these reports kept else- 
where in the agency are discarded 
after two years. A change was also 
made in the archives; the records 
were put into steel transfer cases 
for easier access. 

A similar procedure was set up 
for filing advertising schedules and 
the estimates of the cost of adver- 
tising space for a campaign. The 
client-approved copies are kept as 
a permanent file, but duplicates in 
other places are destroyed after 
two years. 

For each client, the account man- 
agement department makes adver- 
tising and marketing plans and the 
research department prepares re- 
search reports. The agency found 
that these two sets of records con- 
tained most of the information 
needed about each account, and al- 
most all the other records of these 
departments could be eliminated 
after a year or so. Each year, the 
advertising plans and research re- 
ports are bound and serve as a 
permanent record. 

The work of the records ad- 
ministrator included redesigning 
some of the forms used by the 
agency. For example, one card file 
was kept which was organized ac- 
cording to the name of the account, 
but the ciient’s name appeared on 
the bottom line of the card. It was 
a simple matter to change the form 
to show the client’s name at the 
top, for easier filing and finding. 

After Mrs. Shaw studied the rec- 
ords in each department, she pre- 
pared a formal manual. Such a 
manual does two things: (1) It es- 
tablishes a respect for records man- 
agement by showing what it can 
accomplish, and (2) it presents the 
facts in an attractive form which 
entices people to read and study 
them. 

Each department has its own 
manual. This book serves as a 
guide for filing procedures, as a 
training manual of records pro- 
cedure for new employees, and as 
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a basis of authority for the pro- 
cedures used. The manual for the 
library and research department, 
for example, covers: (1) Purpose, 
duties and responsibilities of the 
section; (2) library material; (3) 
research department records; (4) 
general procedures; (5) retention 
schedule; and (6) contemplated 
changes. 

The agency people cooperated in 
the program in other ways, too. 
Mrs. Shaw talked with executives 
and secretaries in all the depart- 
ments about her suggestions for 
keeping records. She spent more 
time with the secretaries because 
they did the filing, and she wanted 
to understand each one’s records 
problems. If there was a group of 
secretaries in a department, she 
would get them together and read 
her recommendations. Then she 
would explain, “If anything is dif- 
ficult to follow or if there is some- 
thing you think we should change, 
let’s do it before we go any 
further.” Usually, an hour’s dis- 
cussion would follow so that every- 
body’s questions and ideas could be 
considered. 

As part of the program, the 
secretaries and four records clerks 
were given instructions about send- 
ing material to the archives. 
Everything sent to the archives is 
labeled to show the department, 
date sent, and the date for destruc- 
tion. Where possible, all material 
with the same destruction date is 
filed together. 

The records administrator set up 
the retention schedule to weed out 
material that had outlived its use- 
fulness. Where necessary, Mrs. 
Shaw contacted the treasurer about 
financial records and the agency’s 
lawyer regarding legal and gov- 
ernmental regulations. Seven years 
is about the longest time that any 
record need be kept, with the ex- 
ception of the advertising plans 
and research reports. Many records 
need not be saved more than three 
months. There is no point, for ex- 
ample, in keeping a _ transmittal 
letter. 

The great reduction in the num- 
ber of boxes of material sent to the 
archives proves the efficiency of 
this schedule. In 1949, records for 
one department filled 48 transfer 
boxes. The 1954 records for this 
department are contained in only 
14 transfer cases. 

Last year, the agency had to ab- 
sorb the records from a department 
that was located in another build- 
ing. Space was rented in a base- 
ment a block away from the head- 
quarters to take the overflow, as 





Records Management 
Program 


The following functions should 
be considered 
rounded records management 
program, according to the 
Hoover Commission Task Force 
report: 


in any well- 


1. Management of corre- 
spondence. 


. Control of reports. 


Control of administrative 


issuances. 
Control of paper forms. 


Control of paper work pro- 
cedures. 


Microfilming. 

Mail service control. 
Files control. 
Records retirement. 
Records storage. 


Reviewing requests for 
space and equipment for 
records. 











this was the most inexpensive way 
to handle it. All the department's 
records that were three or more 
years old were stored there, while 
the current material was put into 
the archives in the basement of the 
main building. 

When the contents of boxes sent 
to the archives are to be destroyed, 
any confidential material is burned 
and the remainder is sold to a sal- 
vage company. 

Besides the savings in time and 
money made possible with the new 
system of records management, an 
important by-product has resulted. 
Usually, the agency has been able 
to get records clerks who have 
worked as file supervisors. These 
women like and respect record 
work, and they realize its impor- 
tance. The fact that they are re- 
sponsible for their own files, with a 
minimum of supervision, appeals 
to them. 

The rest of the 400 employees 
are equally pleased with the pro- 
gram. They have benefited from 
the improved record keeping, and 
the agency has achieved complete 
control over its vital records. 
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How General Electric Uses 
Tests To Select Executives 


Do you want the right executive for the right job? Or are you 
willing to take a chance that the guy you like will make the 
grade? Maybe you've seen him in action in another company 
and another situation. Does that prove he'll work out for 
you? Or have you an unfailing ‘feeling about people’’? 
Here's how one of America’s largest firms does the job 


By Marion L. Briggs 


NCREASING business reorgani- 

zations are requiring an unpar- 
alleled number of capable execu- 
tives. Industry, as never before, is 
using the services of professionally 
trained evaluators in an effort to 
get the right executive for a par- 
ticular job. 

As a part of the screening proc- 
ess, candidates are likely to be 
asked to take a battery of psy- 
chological tests. The application of 
this ‘‘scientific’’ means to the selec- 
tion of men for key jobs is a rela- 
tively new procedure, and is giving 
rise to numerous questions that 
need clarification. 

General Electric Company has 
been including psychological tests 
when selecting executives in a num- 
ber of its divisions for several 
years. Many of its departments 
now use tests for this purpose, and 
the number is growing all the time. 
There is some evidence that, when 
properly used, these tests are of 
value at the management level. 

What do the company represen- 
tatives have to say about how tests 
are used, the tests themselves, and 
the results? 

“In the first place,” declares Dr. 
G. Roy Fugal, a company consult- 
ant on personnel practices, ‘‘tests 
are regarded as only one of several 
useful tools for choosing and plac- 
ing people. We still depend largely 
upon the proved conventional de- 
vices—the carefully conducted in- 
terview, reference checks, reports 
on past performance, and so forth 

as the primary bases for selec- 
tion. While tests may give clues to 
sharpen and point up decisions, 
they are more than just short cuts 
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to make executive selection easy.” 

He adds that there is always the 
danger of more mistakes being 
made in business generally by well- 
intentioned, but misinformed, man- 
agement in the use of psychological 
tests than in good being accom- 
plished by their use. 

To avoid this pitfall, Dr. Fugal 
recommends that tests be employed 
in management selection only 
through consultation with a trained 
person, who is less vulnerable to 
the influence of the tests than an 
untrained person. The trained per- 
son realizes the test’s limitations. 
And since he will not only ad- 
minister the tests, but interview 
the applicant after the tests are 
made, he will have in his posses- 


sion important clues and guides to 
make the interview meaningful. 
Actually, when used properly, 
these tests play only a supplemen- 
tary, and often a small, role in the 
choice of potential executives at 
General Electric. Therefore, the 
applicant need not be apprehensive 
about them or regard the tests as 
a “pass or fail” matter. 
“‘Moreover,”’ Dr. Fugal continues, 
“any testing should be employed 
only after the total evaluation pro- 
gram has been well defined. 
“First, the man specifications for 
the executive job open have to be 
established, in order to select tests 
that best measure the desired 
qualifications. Indirectly, tests do 
the firm a service in this respect.” 


Test Scores for General Ability Test in One General Electric 





Company Division 
at Managerial-Supervisory Levels 


Average Score - Managers 














Average Score - Second-line 





Supervisors 


Average Score - First-line 











Supervisors 








(Bars represent range of middle 50 per cent of scores-- 


25 per cent above and below the average.) 
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Generalaire Model 
1960F in Suede Brown, 
with typewriter shelf 


For EVERY OFFICE vos, there’s a 





enera/oire. metal desk that’s JUST RIGHT 


Choose from 46 models in smart decorator colors 


Can the “right desk” pay for itself? And 
how? Yes, and thousands of offices are 
showing how: 


1. In work output. More work and better 
work. Generalaire’s top is Velvoleum or 
Textolite — right for writing. Height is 
adjustable — right for typing. Drawer 
arrangements are completely flexible— 
places for everything a job calls for. 
There’s less reaching, less bending. No 
tugging at stuck drawers. Lost motions 
become work motions, efficient motions. 


2. Inimproved morale. Everything about 
Generalaire is designed for convenience, 
That 
less fatigue at the end of the day. Hap- 


comfort and satisfaction means 
pier people. Everybody likes to work at 


a good-looking new Generalaire. 


3. In higher prestige. The air of success 
that is reflected in smart, well designed 
desks is worth money. It pays off, not 


only in employee attitude, but also with 


customers, suppliers, even casual visitors. 


You get these values when you equip 


MODE-MAKER DESKS ® GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT @® GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 


April 1956 


your office with Generalaire, the distin- 
guished metal desk line whose 46 models 
provide the right desk for every office 
job. Available in Suede Brown, Pine 
Frost Green, Autumn Haze, Manila 
Tan, Glen Green and Standard Gray. 
Pick the models you need at the local 
GF showroom. See your phone book for 
the address. Or write the General Fire- 
proofing Company, Department A -53 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 

© GF Co. 1956 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metol Business Furniture 





In the words of Dr. Herbert H. 
Meyer, a consultant in personnel 
research to the company: “Tests 
force management to define their 
man specifications for a key posi- 
tion more exactly, and to think 
through the requirements of the 
job.” 

This is essential in view of the 
fact that, for some types of run- 
of-the-mill executive posts, people 
are not needed with the same type 
of intelligence required for crea- 
tive or inventive aspects of man- 
agement. Then, too, there are dif- 
ferent levels of responsibility in 
management that need defining 
when setting up qualifications for 
a managerial post. 

The tests most widely used in the 
company for screening candidates 
for high-level posts are the ones 
measuring “general intelligence”’ or 
general learning ability. Studies 
have shown it is very difficult to 
judge intellectual capacity or 
ability to learn on the basis of an 
interview, or even on observed per- 
formance on the job. The tests fill 
a very real need here. 

In a recent study of abilities of 
supervisors and managers con- 
ducted in one division of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, a battery 
of tests was used as an aid in pre- 
dicting the potential level that 
might be achieved by supervisory 
and managerial candidates. It was 
found that, in general, people who 
gravitate to the high-level posts 
are the same persons who achieve 
high scores on ability tests. 

All of the tests in the battery 
discriminated between managers 
and supervisors at the different 
levels studied. But greatest differ- 
ences were found in the tests for 
general mental ability (commonly 
known as “I. Q.”’) and Shop Arith- 
metic. The managers in the 30- 
39-year range as a group scored 
significantly higher on the general 
mental ability tests than did the 
second-line supervisors; and these, 
in turn, scored significantly higher 
than did first-line foremen and 
supervisors. 

In all, the scores of 356 men un- 
der 50 years of age were studied. 
The information obtained was very 
useful to the administrator of the 
manager development program as 
an aid to increasing the validity of 
his predictions regarding future 
managerial candidates’ potential. 

According to Dr. Meyer, people 
who score high on general mental 
ability tests have the capacity to 
use good judgment, to think ahead, 
and to make wise decisions quickly 
—all necessary attributes for suc- 
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cess in handling an executive job. 

Without the aid of tests, it is 
easy to confuse knowledge with in- 
telligence, says Dr. Meyer, and they 
are not identical. Knowledge, he 
states, may be largely a matter of 
memory, which does not necessari- 
ly require a high-level I. Q., where- 
as the ability to make associations 
in a new situation does demand a 
higher level I. Q. 

The results obtained with mental 
ability tests also are a great help 
to the interviewer because intel- 
ligence is difficult to judge other- 
wise. School grades are not enough 
and may be misleading. A candi- 
date, for example, may have high 
intelligence but mediocre grades 
because he had to work his way 
through school. 

Experience shows that combined 
verbal and mathematical tests, 
which make up most tests of “intel- 
ligence,” indicate a potential execu- 
tive’s ability to see relationships 
between different facts and proc- 
esses, to cope with new problems, 
and to act intelligently in a wide 
range of situations—qualities that 
otherwise are difficult to measure. 

In some General Electric depart- 
ments where mechanical intelli- 
gence in an executive is important, 
a mechanical comprehension test is 
employed. This is another charac- 
teristic hard to judge in an inter- 
view, and the test proves an effec- 
tive tool. 

Among the “less reliable’’ tests, 
Dr. Meyer places those relating to 
areas of interest, drives, and per- 
sonality characteristics. Yet, while 
these tests are less valid in them- 
selves, they may, he says, provide 
important clues to the interviewer. 

Sometimes, for instance, an ap- 
plicant for a managerial position 
scores high in theoretical interests 
and low in practical interests. Or he 
scores low on economic drives, yet 
rates high on aesthetic interests. 
This would give a clue to the in- 
terviewer to follow through and 
find out why such a man is apply- 
ing for an administrative or ex- 
ecutive job. 

Personality tests must be used 
especially cautiously, Dr. Meyer af- 
firms. There are several reasons for 
this. Not the least of them appears 
in a statement of Dr. Harold Sea- 
shore of the Psychological Corpo- 
ration, New York City, who says: 
“There isn’t enough information 
yet on what an executive is to set 
a stereotype personality as a blue- 
print for an executive.” 

And, furthermore, since person- 
ality traits are rather nebulous, it 
is too easy to see in a person al- 


most any characteristic that some- 
one else attributes to him, adds Dr. 
Meyer. So, when trying to measure 
such qualities as sociability, intro- 
version, dominance, or emotional 
control by personality tests, an- 
other person tends to see in the po- 
tential executive what the tests 
show, since these traits are present 
to some degree in everyone. 

Lastly, personality tests are in 
the less-reliable category because 
most of them in use today are quite 
transparent to an intelligent per- 
son. He can usually see through 
them and indicate certain charac- 
teristics he thinks would make him 
look most favorable to the firm. 

Notwithstanding, an experienced 
and capable evaluator can make 
use of the clues personality tests 
give him as guides in the inter- 
view. The consultant in personnel 
research at General Electric de- 
clares: ‘We don’t believe the inter- 
viewer can go in cold and do as 
good a job of interviewing as he 
can if he is armed with some in- 
formation or ‘leads’ regarding the 
candidate.” 

He cautions, however, in the use 
of any psychological test against 
attaching too much significance to 
the test score as an exact quan- 
tity. “A score of 36 may mean that 
a man’s true score is likely to be 
somewhere between approximately 
30 and 40,” he advises. “Therefore, 
small differences in scores between 
candidates are really meaningless.”’ 

The proper use of psychological 
tests in industry can help prevent 
conformity to an ideal or stereo- 
types in management. 

Dr. Meyer explains it this way: 
“If you pick executives from rec- 
ommendations of management or 
from friends of management alone, 
they are more apt to be chosen be- 
cause they represent management’s 
image of a top executive—Ivy 
League graduate; dresses, looks 
and acts like an executive; and so 
forth.” 

And after the tests are given, the 
results should be reported back to 
the applicant, with an interpreta- 
tion given so that he can benefit 
from his professional appraisal. 

“As a general rule,” says Dr. 
Meyer, ‘‘when tests are used, the 
whole selection or placement pro- 
cedure tends to become more thor- 
ough and systematic. The tests, in- 
stead of substituting for other 
screening methods, usually cause 
management to do a more com- 
plete job of appraisal, including 
consideration of past job perform- 
ance, reference checks, and ade- 
quate interview.” 
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Vacation Trends and Policies 


Companies around the country are continuing to 
liberalize their vacation policies. It is not, apparent- 
ly, due to any pressure of unions, and it usually 
comes as a surprise to employees whether they hear 
it over the grapevine or through the meticulous and 
obscurely worded “letter’’ from the president by 
way of the legal and industrial relations depart- 
ments. When it is the latter, of course, the surprise 
is usually delayed while the employee seeks to find 
out if he is to get any vacation at all. 

Since 1950, Dartnell has been surveying a selected 
group of more than 250 companies, the same com- 
panies each year with a few additions to hold the 
total number even. During the first couple of years, 
vacations were evidently and admittedly one of the 
lures held out by companies caught in a help short- 
age. A search for anything to prove that the promise 





VACATION ALLOWANCES - 1956 


of “liberal vacations” brought quality employees to 
any company is still going on. However, it has been 
validated that liberal vacations brought applicants 
in relatively fair quantity. 

During this “all play and no work” period, many 
companies were changing their vacation periods 
on the short-term level—two weeks after three 
months’ service, three weeks with a year of service. 
But this trend stopped dead, except for a few “sport”’ 
cases, when it was possible to increase job require- 
ments from the low level of living and breathing. 
That is, it stopped as far as employees below the 
supervisory level were concerned. 

The 1956 survey shows the liberalization to be in 
the direction of requiring less service for the longer 
vacations—from 20 years of service for a three- 
week vacation to 15 years for three weeks, and so on. 
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EXHIBIT 1 





In fact, of the total respondents, 16 per cent are 
liberalizing vacation plans this year and all changes 
relate to reducing length of service time for the 
longer vacations, or increasing the vacation pay 
allowances for plant workers. 

As one personnel director put it, ““Nobody is going 
nuts right now. We are hitting a sensible medium, 
and the major consideration is how much vacation 
does an employee need. One of these days we’ll relate 
off time to the job itself and we'll have something 
sensible, if we can overcome human nature.” 

Of course, there are occupations where the job 
determines the vacation period. For instance, anyone 
who works in X-ray or is exposed to radioactive 
materials is supposed to have at least one month off 
each year and is required to spend it in a sunny 
clime. 


Trends in Changes: Exhibit 1 shows vacation al- 
lowances of the 136 reporting companies. Exhibit 3 
represents the changes being made by the companies 
reporting changes in their programs this year, and 
all are in the direction of some form of liberali- 
zation. This is not a large sample in itself, but it 
is part of the larger sample of almost 225 com- 
panies that has been held nearly constant over the 
past five years. 


Vacation Shutdown Periods: One of the most 
important problems management has in connection 
with vacations is that of the annual shutdown. In 


1955, 43 per cent of the reporting companies closed 
down for one or two weeks, 88 per cent of them for 
two. This year it’s going to be about the same: 42 
per cent are going to close down, 20 per cent for 
one week, 80 per cent for two. A few reported they 
would stagger the two-week shutdown on a half 
and half basis over a month, They are included in 
the two-week shutdown group. 

One company noted that, “Until last year, we 
closed our plant for two weeks during the last week 
of June and the first of July, but we found that the 
skeleton crew could not handle the business that 
came in. This year we are holding an adequate 
number of people to handle the business by stagger- 
ing the summer vacations over a period between 
May 1 and September 30.” 


What Months for Vacations? July continues as 
the favorite month in which to give vacations. How- 
ever, this is changing in favor of staggering vaca- 
tions throughout the year. A lot depends upon the 
type of business, but as vacation periods are 
lengthened in businesses which cannot have a com- 
plete plant shutdown, most companies are finding 
that the year-round vacation option permits busi- 
ness as usual. Exhibit 4 shows the breakdown. 


What They Say About Vacations: Interesting and 
important comments regarding the vacation system 
were made by a number of contributors. Some high- 
lights are listed on the last page of this survey. 
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EXHIBIT 2 











Information 


From STANDARD OIL COMPANY [Indiana) 

Public Relations Department, Don Campbell, Director 
John Canning, Director of Information Services 

910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois 
Telephone: HArrison 7—9200 





March 2, 1956 


For immediate release 





Standard 0il Company (Indiana) employees will get three— 
week vacations with pay starting in their tenth year of service 
under a new policy announced today. More than 4,000 employees in 


15 midwestern states will benefit immediately. 


The new policy is effective at once for supervisors and 
other employees not represented by unions. The same terms have 
been offered to employees represented by unions, according to 
Dr. W. J. McGill, general manager of industrial and public 


relations. 


"Standard Oilers can qualify for a three-week vacation 
five years earlier than before," he said. Formerly, an employee 
became eligible for three weeks' vacation in his fifteenth year 
of service. There is no change in the provisions for two weeks 
after one year and four weeks of vacation starting in the twenty- 


fifth year of service. 


Standard Oil, Dr. McGill said, is the first major oil 
company to grant a three-week vacation with pay for 10 years of 


service but it is becoming prevalent in some other businesses. 
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TYPICAL CHANGES IN VACATION POLICY - 1956 





Number of Companies | Vacation Allowance Change 





2 3 weeks after 15 years 


| 
| 
—| 





Extended hiring date —e- 
ifications from September 
30 to December 3 





1 week for 1 to 3 years 
2 weeks for 3 to 12 years 
3 weeks over 12 years 





Every employee who leaves 
or retires gets vacation 
allowance accumulated 





2 weeks for 1 to 10 years 
24% weeks 10 to 15 years 
3 weeks after 15 years 





1 day for 5 to 9 weeks 
1 additional day each 
5 weeks 





2% weeks for 11 to 15 years 





1 day per month worked 
(minimum 5 days) 





3 weeks after 5 years 





1 week for 1 to 5 years 


2 weeks 5 to 15 years 
3 weeks after 15 years 





2 weeks for 1 to 15 years 
3 weeks for 15 to 25 years 


4 weeks over 25 years 








4 4 weeks after 25 years 





In all changes shown above, it represents liberalizing 
of previous policies, The predominant trend is extenr 
sion of vacation periods for years of service and the 
lowering of quiliiowion time for longer vacation 
periods, 
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EXHIBIT 3 


Chicago and North Western Railway Company, 
Chicago, Ill. “Employees select vacation dates on 
seniority basis in the spring, separately by depart- 
ments, as each department absorbs its own vacation 
time loss. About half of our employees take vacation 
days one at a time throughout the year, although 
they may have selected a definite period previously. 
We permit this, and obviously our selected vacation 
schedule becomes purely a matter of form to meet 
certain labor schedule requirements.” 

North Broward General Hospital, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. “Since the hospital never closes down, it was 
found wiser to schedule vacations over a 12-month 
period rather than during the off season, thus elimi- 
nating the problem of too many being off at the 
same time.” 

Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Calif. “Our poli- 
cies seem in line with those commonly in practice 
in this area. In fact, it is much more liberal for the 
agricultural workers than customary. However, it 
is our policy in connection with vacations, holidays, 
and work-week that all employees are treated alike.” 

The spokesman for a midwestern machine tool 
firm commented: “We realize vacation policies vary 
in different companies and different industries. We 
also realize our people are human beings and 


planned time-off recreation is a vital thing. We 
probably are not the most liberal firm in the coun- 
try, but we do everything humanly possible to give 
our people a good, fair vacation period. From a 
selfish point of view, it pays off both to the em- 
ployee and the company.” 

Merchant Industries, Bellefontaine, Ohio. “Our 
first plant vacation shutdown was in 1955. Previous- 
ly, we had the stagger system. The shutdown was 
most successful and will continue.” 


Methods of Computing Vacation Pay: All re- 
spondents give vacations with pay where vacations 
conform to time allowance for weeks or months 
worked. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
says that, “We have extended a fourth week of va- 
cation pay with 3 weeks’ vacation time off to our 
factory and unorganized office employees in Minne- 
apolis who have 25 years’ service or more.” 

A number of concerns reported their methods of 
computing vacation pay. The American Thread 
Company listed the following schedule, applicable 
to its hourly paid workers in the New England mills: 


Employed 1 year or more, but less than 3—1 week 
with pay equal to 2 per cent of total earnings for 
full year immediately prior to eligible date. 


Employed 3 years, but less than 5—1 week with 
pay equal to 3 per cent of total earnings for full 
year immediately prior to eligibility date. 


Employed 5 years or more—l week with pay 
equal to 4 per cent of total earnings for full year 
immediately prior to eligibility date. 


Employed 3 months or more, but less than 1 year 
—2 per cent of total earnings for period of em- 
ployment as vacation pay. 
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EXHIBIT 4 





The Dictaphone TIME-MASTER dictating machine. 
“Takes the words right out of your mind™ 


Easiest way to do a week’s dictation: 


put it on 5 Dictabelt records 


ERE’S all the dictating you're likely to do 
in a full week at the office—recorded on 
five little belts of plastic. 

They’re DICTABELTS—the exclusive dicta- 
tion records of the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER 
dictating machine. The real cost? Less than 
any other dictating medium! DICTABELT 
economy is only one reason why more people 
buy TIME-MASTER than all other dictating 
machines combined. 


Other reasons: (1) DICTABELTS are clearest of 
all dictation records. (2) They're unbreakable 
and flexible—can be mailed or filed like ordi- 
nary letters. (3) Dictation is visibly recorded so 
you always know your place. (4) DICTABELTS 
can't be erased by accident. (5) They’re used 
just once. 


Learn to work easier and faster—with 
DICTABELT. Write Dictaphone, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York, N. Y. 


DICTAPHON e CORPORATION 


In Canada, write Dictaphone Corporation, Ltd., 204 Eglinton Ave. East, Toronto... in 


England, Dictaphone Company, Ltd., 17-19 Stratford Place 


Master and Dictabelt are registered trade-marks of Dictaphone Corporation 


London W.1. Dictaphone, Time. 
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Starting Classification of Methods Data 


FORMS CONTROL 
1. Alphabetical index of form titles, showing form numbers. 


2. Numerical file of sample forms and copies of requisitions or 
specifications for printing, and requests for future changes. 


SYSTEMS DATA 
Notes, records, and procedure instructions on: 
1. Purchasing 7. Shipping 
. Receiving and payment 8. Billing 
. Stock control 9. Collection 
. Selling and sales orders 10. Payroll 
. Personnel 11. General accounting 
. Production 12. General administration 


EQUIPMENT DATA 
. Adding machines and adding-calculators. 
. Bookkeeping machines. 
. Calculators—key-drive, rotary. 
. Cash registers and coin-handling equipment. 


Communications equipment (telephone, intercom, tele- 
type, public address). 


. Duplicators—contact and photocopy, hectographic or 
spirit process, stencil and facsimile. 


. Filing (other than visible-index) and storage. 

. Filing—visible-index. 

. Furniture (all kinds). 

. Mailing equipment. 

. Microfilm equipment. 

. Punched card (needle-sorting). 

. Punched-card and electronic machines. 

. Perforating, stamping, and signing equipment. 
. Sorting, collating, counting, and folding equipment. 
. Typewriters and auxiliary devices. 

. Writing and collating boards. 
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Methods Review Check List 


FORMS 

Have all forms been reviewed to make sure they are really 
needed? 

Is all the information each form calls for really needed? 

Are all ssible forms simplified so that they can be made 
on an office duplicator? 

Are all forms that have to be made by a printer simplified for 
economical printing, and are competitive bids obtained? 


PROCEDURE REVIEWS 

Are there any procedures that have not been thoroughly 
reviewed step-by-step in the last five years? 

Is all data common to the various forms in the same cycle 
of operations written once only: 

Purchase requisition—purchase order— receiving report— in- 

spection report—-payment authorization-—purchase analysis? 

Sales order—production order—shipping order -—— bill of lad- 

ing—packing slip—delivery receipt-—invoice—sales analysis? 

Personnel change forms and payroll instructions? 

Pay slips—earnings records—Tax and Social Security records? 
Are form letters used instead of individual letters whenever 
possible? 

Have all routine reports been checked for necessity and mini- 
mum frequency? 

Is similar statistical work done in more than one department? 
Can it be centralized and done once only? 


EQUIPMENT 


Are all your offices equipped to minimize wasted movements 
(repetitive copying of data, searching for information)? 


Are all repetitive operations mechanized? 
Are automatic checks and balances provided for each phase? 


PROCEDURE INSTRUCTIONS 


Are the correct procedures for all routines on record for refer- 
ence and for use in training staff? 


Are there effective arrangements for keeping them up to date? 


. Miscellaneous office aids. 

















Half a Methods Mau 


Is Better Than None 


By John Hockman 


METHODS group is often 

thought of as a sort of luxury, 
for very large businesses like U. S. 
Steel or General Motors. Is this the 
truth, or near it? How big does a 
business have to be to profit by 
this sort of work? 

A common rule of thumb for a 
large office is that there should be 
about one methods man for every 
hundred in the office. If the same is 
true for smaller firms, an office 
with 20 people should have some- 
body spending a fifth of his time on 
methods work—say, one day a 
week; an office with 10 people, half 
a day a week (or perhaps half-an- 
hour a day); and so on. 

What value could management 
expect from an arrangement of this 
kind? 

Methods groups in large organi- 
zations usually involve a forms 
control man or section, methods 
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analysts, machine specialists, and 
often nowadays electronics experts 
and qualified time-study men. 

An effort on this scale may pay 
handsomely in a big corporation, 
but it is out of the question for 
smaller ones. Is a similar effort, on 
a much reduced scale, worth while? 

Where 20 people in an office are 
doing the same sort of work, a sav- 
ing of 20 minutes a day for each 
of them would allow the job to be 
done by 19 instead. But when there 
is only one person on the particu- 
lar job, and probably part time on 
other jobs as well, is it practical to 
spend precious time finding ways 
to save a few minutes a day? 

The author’s company, Stein- 
berg’s Limited of Montreal, has 
found seven good reasons for doing 
so, quite apart from the purely 
humanitarian one of giving the 
staff an easier time. In any busy 


office, there are always jobs that 
need doing, but have to be put 
aside until there is more time for 
them. If business is improving as 
it should, there will be less time 
later, not more; so the only way 
to find the time is to find quicker 
ways of doing the regular jobs. 
Again, if more time can be found 
for the work, it can be checked 
more carefully for quality and ac- 
curacy. In the smaller office, too, 
the supervisor is usually a “work- 
ing supervisor’—with routine 
work of his own to do as well as 
supervision. If short cuts can be 
found in the work of his staff, they 
can relieve him of at least some of 
his routine tasks. The less routine 
work he has to do, the more time 
he can spend on the task that real- 
ly rates his higher earnings: Plan- 
ning for more effective work in his 
department as a whole. 
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A business never stands still for 
long. In a growing business, a num- 
ber of small short cuts, added up, 
will delay the time when extra 
staff has to be added. If profits 
should decline, it would be possible 
to reduce staff sooner if quicker 
ways of doing their work can be 
found. 

Other benefits that management 
gains from methods work are: 
Making it possible to produce extra 
(or earlier) reports or statistics 
for control of the business, with- 
out having to demand harder work 
from the staff; improving morale 
by showing the staff that manage- 
ment is determined to use the very 
best methods; and, last but not 
least, giving very valuable training 
and experience to the person re- 
sponsible for finding the short cuts 
and arranging to put them into 
effect. 

But why make finding short cuts 
the specialist’s job? It is, after all, 
the normal responsibility of any 
supervisor, 

Here again, we have found a 
number of very good reasons. The 
“line’’ man’s first responsibility is 
to get the work out right, and on 
time. Any change to introduce a 
better method usually involves 
spending quite a lot of time in- 
vestigating before there can be 
any certainty that it is a change 
for the better. If the “line’’ man 
has the time for this, there is some- 
thing wrong with the distribution 
of work loads. 

There are basic techniques for 
finding short cuts, which repeat 
themselves in different jobs, and a 
man who has specialized, even part 
time, in using them, recognizes pos- 
sibilities that the supervisor, pre- 
occupied with his own special job, 
cannot see. 

“Line” staff may fear that the 
use of such a specialist detracts 
from their authority in their own 
spheres. The methods man himself 
can do much to dissipate the fear: 
He is there to provide a service— 
to save line staff from having to 
do a lot of detailed investigations 
—and if this is carefully explained 
at the outset, he is likely to be 
overwhelmed with requests for 
help, rather than resented. 

The rest of the staff may also be 
afraid he is a hatchet man—that 
people will lose their jobs as a re- 
sult of his studies. They can be 
given two quite conclusive answers 
to this. One is that people just do 
not lose their jobs: They leave to 
get married, and so on, and are 
not merely replaced. The other an- 
swer is that the methods man has 
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to have complete co-operation from 
the people on the job; and he cer- 
tainly would not go on getting co- 
operation for long if he used it to 
get the people fired. 

What type of man does he have 
to be, then? He must be a self- 
starter, and thorough. He has to 
go out and arrange short cuts 
where nobody else has followed 
through. Apart from this, his 
prime need is for imagination and 
enough experience to visualize the 
effects of changes of method in all 
their ramifications, to foresee the 
difficulties that will inevitably arise 
with any change, and to put him- 
self in the place of the people af- 
fected, so that he can approach 
their problems with sympathy and 
win their co-operation. The best 
method will not work without it. 
The more experience he has, the 
quicker and better the results from 
his work. But in a small office, he 
will be under the eye of the con- 
troller or office manager, and his 
main contribution will be in col- 
lecting and presenting all the per- 
tinent facts. The final decision will 
always be the operating man’s. 

What other work can he do? 
Anything that will spare him the 
time for the methods jobs. If the 
other work is partly routine tasks 
with deadlines, it must leave him 
at least double the minimum time 
he needs for the methods work. 
Otherwise, the routine jobs will 
soon fill all his time. 

What responsibilities can man- 
agement expect him to take on? 
First, forms control. Forms are the 
raw material of office work. He 
need not spend more than an aver- 
age of a few minutes a day on 
them, but the few minutes can pay 
handsomely. The key is this: No 
printing or duplicating of forms 
without his approval. He can spare 
the office manager a chore for 
which he has all too little time, and 
ensure that no possible saving is 
overlooked. The biggest saving, of 
course, is when he finds that a 
form can be eliminated altogether. 
This avoids not only, say, $20 per 
year of printing, but also the labor 
of using the form, worth at least 
20 times as much in most cases in 
the writer’s experience. 

The methods man’s second field 
of activity is the systematic review 
of existing procedures, to find 
short cuts. These reviews fall into 
two classes: Trouble-shooting jobs 
and programed studies. 

If the trouble-shooting jobs are 
left to the methods man, the 
chances are that he will be serious- 
ly delayed with the rest of the pro- 


gram, if it does not have to be 
postponed altogether. Let the 
methods man concentrate on the 
areas that offer the greatest oppor- 
tunity for savings. These may be 
areas that are not giving any 
trouble at all. For example, a pay- 
roll system may be operating per- 
fectly well on the basis of writing 
checks, earnings, tax records, and 
payroll journals separately; but 
however well it operates, there will 
be a substantial saving of labor if 
a one-write system can be intro- 
duced and the three records can be 
written simultaneously. 

To ensure that all the operations 
in the office are kept up to date, 
every routine job should be covered 
by the methods man’s review at 
least once every five years. New 
laborsaving techniques are often 
discovered before as much as five 
years have elapsed. 

We find the clearest signposts to 
short cuts are steps in the present 
procedure that involve either copy- 
ing information from one document 
to another or repetition of the same 
basic step at short intervals. Copy- 
ing can almost always be elimi- 
nated by one device or another. 
Repetitive operations can often be 
mechanized, and mechanization is 
by no means restricted to large of- 
fices. If a bookkeeping machine will 
not pay, even when a single adapt- 
able machine can be used for sev- 
eral different jobs, a wide-carriage 
adding machine may bring at least 
some of the benefits of mechaniza- 
tion. Failing that, a front-feed 
typewriter will enable several dif- 
ferent forms to be filled at the 
same time, like a bookkeeping ma- 
chine, though it will not do the 
calculating. Some of the techniques 
that can be used are listed in the 
check list which accompanies this 
article. 

It is not enough, though, for our 
methods man just to work out 
short cuts, recommend them, and 
go on to the next job. He has a 
third responsibility: Helping the 
operating staff to get the new pro- 
cedure going. Even if the methods 
man can stay to watch progress 
and see to the inevitable ‘“‘teething 
troubles,” the changes must be 
clearly understood and written up 
beforehand. 

If it is not possible to set the 
thing down clearly and simply in 
writing, it is a sign that it has not 
been thought through and is not 
clearly understood. That means 
trouble later. We find written pro- 
cedures help to fix responsibility 
when things go wrong (someone 
did not follow the procedure) ; and 
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they are valuable to help in train- 
ing new staff (instruction by word 
of mouth is rarely as complete, 
clear, or simple). They are also 
useful to avoid disputes as to just 
what was agreed, and to help pre- 
vent carelessness creeping in 
(checks and balances tend to be 
overlooked after a time). The list 
could be continued for a long time. 

The methods man can see that 
these benefits are not missed for 
want of proper write-ups. It is not 
necessary to have an elaborate sys- 
tem of office manuals; but it is 
vital for the people concerned to 
have some sort of file or binder for 
each procedure that concerns them, 
and to keep the appropriate memos 
in it, together. 

It is not necessary to wait until 
the instructions on a procedure are 
all completed before they are pub- 
lished. It is better to issue sections 
of a page or two. People have time 
to read that. Even if they have the 
time, they may be scared off by a 
10-page instruction given to them 
in one dose. 

Two other aspects of our meth- 
ods man’s job remain to be touched 
on. He must keep up to date on 
current developments by exchang- 
ing ideas with other methods men 
through one or more of the man- 
agement associations, through the 
management and office equipment 
magazines, by giving machine and 
business forms salesmen time to 
explain what they can do for him, 
and by visiting other companies to 
exchange experience on _ similar 
problems. 

The methods man can quickly 
build up a fund of valuable data 
in these ways, and it should be 
ready for quick reference whenever 
management needs it. A starting 
set of file classifications is shown 
in our illustration. 

Now the methods man is in busi- 
ness. He has the data. He makes 
surveys and installs effective short 
cuts. Management still needs one 
more thing from him. The time 
saved must be put to profitable 
use. The methods man’s final 
sphere of responsibility then, is in 
setting standards. 

There are various ways of doing 
this. The most widespread, and 
perhaps least satisfactory, is by 
comparison with the average out- 
put in the past. Comparison with 
similar operations in other firms 
may be a good guide. It is true 
that no two firms are alike, but it 
is often possible to allow for the 
differences. 

Stop watch studies by such large 
organizations as Western Electric 
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have shown that in normal times 
output in most offices is at less 
than 50 per cent efficiency. A bet- 
ter guide is past output in peak 
periods. Seventy per cent is not an 
excessive level of efficiency to 
demand. 

Stop watch studies apply mainly 
in very large offices. A very dif- 
ferent, but effective, approach is to 
add jobs to replace those elimi- 
nated by new short cuts—enough 
to be sure to fill the time, observe 
the results, and then adjust the 
load accordingly. Most people want 
to do a good job, and will co-oper- 
ate if the objective is explained to 
them carefully. 

In short, then, the biggest part 
of the cost of running an office is 
salary cost; and salaries, in es- 
sence, are paid for the use of the 
staff’s time. The value manage- 
ment receives for this expenditure 
depends on the effectiveness with 
which the time is used. 


A factory machine is often 
scrapped long before it is worn 
out, to install a more efficient one. 
Office procedures can just as easily 
become obsolete. It pays to spend 
time studying machine methods in 
the plant, even if it does not need 
a qualified engineer’s whole time. 
Failing to give similar specialist 
attention to office methods means 
just the same sort of waste. 

The return on the time invested 
in methods work depends, of course 
on how efficiently the office is being 
run already. 

In the writer’s company numer- 
ous short cuts had been installed, 
in almost every type of office 
operation, before a methods man 
was hired. There was still a return 
of 100 per cent per year on his 
salary, in terms of time saved, and 
a fresh 100 per cent per year each 
succeeding year. Where less short 
cuts have been installed before, the 
return is proportionately greater. 


Westinghouse and |. U.£. Agree on 5-Year 
Contract, Including Time-Study Provision 


Today’s agreement to extend for 
another four years the present con- 
tract which runs until October 15, 
1956, amounts to a five-year con- 
tract from the time the strike be- 
gan. Whether or not the company 
could conduct time studies of day- 
work operations had been another 
major stumbling block. The agree- 
ment provides that the company 
may conduct such time studies on 
any daywork or salary jobs for 
measuring or improving produc- 
tion, method analysis, or for 
budget purposes. As a result of 
such studies, production standards 
may be set for daywork produc- 
tion jobs (direct labor). Individual 
standards will not be set on in- 
direct daywork (service-type) jobs. 

If an employee claims a produc- 
tion standard on his work is unrea- 
sonable, a procedure is provided 
whereby the standard may be re- 
viewed and the job restudied. If 
this fails to satisfy the employee, 
the union steward and one other 
union representative may observe 
the operations. And if there still is 
a question remaining, the case will 
be handled in accordance with the 
grievance and arbitration proce- 
dures, leading to final and binding 
arbitration. For such arbitration 
cases, the company and union will 
seek to agree on a single skilled 
arbitrator with industrial engineer- 
ing training as well as experience; 
or a permanent standards arbi- 


trator will be selected in accord- 
ance with the appropriate proce- 
dures of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. 


New Department Added 
To Helene Curtis 


A new corporate acquisitions de- 
partment has been established by 
Helene Curtis Industries, Inc., of 
Chicago. Harold J. Rosen, execu- 
tive assistant to the chairman of 
the board, will head up the new 
function. 

Gerald Gidwitz, chairman, said 
that Mr. Rosen’s department will 
seek corporate properties to pur- 
chase for Helene Curtis and several 
other companies controlled by the 
same interests. He will continue his 
previous duties in the areas of real 
estate and administration. 

Mr. Rosen joined the company 
in 1944. He received his Master’s 
degree in commerce from Colum- 
bia University, and during World 
War II was in charge of war plant 
construction for the Defense Plant 
Corporation in Ohio. 

The new department, Mr. Gid- 
witz said, will formalize and step 
up the company’s diversification 
program, conducted on a smaller 
scale for several years. He said 
Helene Curtis is particularly in- 
terested in trade-marked, mass- 
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$12,000 annually in training expense 
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clerical costs 


8. Air Diffuser manufacturer simpli- 


1. Construction Engineering com- 
pany saves $30,000 in payroll prepa- 
ration annually. ; 


2. Rubber Goods manufacturer sim- 
plifies order, billing and back order 
paperwork with savings of $27,000 
yearly. 
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saves $18,000 yearly through reduc- 
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annually, including $15,000 savings in 
truck waiting time alone. 
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merchandised items. The company 
recently acquired the Kings Men 
line of men’s toiletries; it has also 
begun to diversify into the pro- 
prietary drug field. 

Other properties recently ac- 
quired include: The Cyclone Sales 
and Air Cleaner Service of Denver 
and Longmont, Colo., manufac- 
turer of oil filters; the Kennard 
gas properties in Starr County, 
Texas; the Carlton D. Speed oil 
properties in North Texas; and a 
paperboard mill at Fort Madison, 
Iowa. 


Insurance Firm Offers 
Free Training Program 


One of the Nation’s largest life 
insurance companies announced to- 
day a far-reaching program aimed 
at helping American industry and 
business to improve management 
skills. 

The Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company, 12th largest life in- 
surance organization in the Nation, 
stated that it is making available, 
without charge to American man- 
agement, a complete program of 
executive training and development 


in an effort to overcome the “lack 
of initiative and leadership among 
supervisory management” preva- 
lent today. The insurance company 
listed this as Number One problem 
facing American industry. 

In announcing the _ program, 
H. Bruce Palmer, president of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, said: ‘“‘We’ve de- 
voted a great deal of thought to 
this problem. And we came to the 
conclusion that a training program 

-a program that would make 
people want to develop in them- 
selves the qualities to handle in- 
creased responsibilities—would be 
of real service to American indus- 
try.” He further pointed out that 
the expanding American economy 
will require more and more trained 
personnel as indicated by increased 
newspaper and magazine advertis- 
ing seeking skilled management 
people. 

Key feature of Mutual Benefit’s 
approach to the problem is a %4- 
hour-long film presentation, ‘The 
Time Is Now.” This tells the story 
of a young couple working their 
way up in the world and shows 
how they met their problems and 
won success by drawing on past ex- 
periences in their lives. 

The follow-up of this presenta- 
tion is a series of seven one-hour 


The recently appointed Steering Committee for the ninth annual International 
Systems Meeting of the Systems and Procedures Association of America, con- 
venes for its first meeting to perfect plans for the meeting to be held next 
October in Philadelphia. Joining the discussion are (left to right): W. H. Enters, 
general vice chairman in charge of publicity, publications and exhibits; 
T. M. Duthie, secretary; R. M. Keegan, executive vice chairman; J. A. MacQueen, 
general chairman; J. A. Stringer, general vice chairman for program and ar- 
rangements; and E. B. Donahue, the general vice chairman for registration 
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training sessions on teamwork, 
planning, integrity, craftsmanship, 
leadership, communications, and 
strengthening management skills. 
The course is conducted by a group 
leader using film sequences, train- 
ing aids, and booklets supplied by 
Mutual Benefit Life. A well-pre- 
pared and complete conference 
leader’s guide makes it possible for 
a staff member of a company to 
present the program with a mini- 
mum of preparation. 

One outstanding feature of the 
course is a section on financial 
planning for the individual, Mr. 
Palmer stated, a subject which has 
received scant attention in pre- 
vious training courses. Through 
the use of an animated film, ‘‘Mak- 
ing Money Work,” this section 
shows the importance of planning 
for future security and describes 
the various savings and investment 
media available to the individual 
for providing this security for him- 
self and his family. While life in- 
surance is included in this group- 
ing, undue emphasis is not placed 
on it. 

Two and one-half years in prep- 
aration, Mutual Benefit Life’s new 
program has been so designed that 
it can be used in its entirety or be 
integrated into existing training 
programs. It is equally applicable 
to large or small companies. It was 
prepared with the help and counsel 
of leading management experts 
after two nationwide surveys of 
leading companies named lack of 
initiative and leadership among 
supervisory management as their 
most important problem. 


Efficient Management 
Key to Cost Savings 


industrial 
trends, automation in the $2 billion 


Contrary to current 


stamping industry will play a 
minor role in cost-saving programs 
according to Carter C. Higgins, 
president and general manager of 
the Worcester Pressed Steel Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass. 
Strengthening of internal man- 
agement, Mr. Higgins continued, 
will be the job stamper’s main ave- 
nue toward cutting mounting costs 
during the new year. Important, 
too, will be improved mechaniza- 
tion techniques combining several 
production steps into one machine. 
However, automation will not be 
feasible because few stampers will 
be in a position to foresee their 
production line requirements more 
than six months in advance and, 
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A GREAT NAME_IN COMMUNICATIONS 









































with P=A=-X;, it’s 


no sooner said than done 


This plant executive relies on P-A-X in- 
side telephones to “keep things moving”’. 
Through his P-A-X system he “rides herd”’ 
on operations every step of the way, from 
the Receiving Room to the Shipping De- 
partment. It takes only seconds to pass on 
an order—to put thoughts into action. 


P-A-X is an inside telephone system— 
entirely separate from the public telephones. 
It’s completely automatic—gives you light- 
ning-fast service, always—no matter how 
busy the city switchboard may be. 


In thousands of companies which now 
own and use P-A-X, “touch-of-a-dial’’ com- 
munication is speeding all operations. In 
these organizations there’s no walking and 
waiting to exchange information. Everyone 


saves time and energy—avoids confusion 
and misunderstanding. P-A-X quickly and 
effectively unites the efforts of the entire 
plant—helps each individual get more work 
done in less time. 

In our files are actual “‘on-the-job”’ case 
studies of P-A-X in many different indus- 
tries. Let us send you one or more of these 
helpful studies. Write or call: Automatic 
Electric Sales Corporation (HAymarket 
1-4300), 1033 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago 7, Illinois. Jn Canada: Automatic 
Electric Sales (Canada) Ltd., Toronto. 
Offices in principal cities. 


Learn how a leading manufacturer 
uses P-A-X to improve produc- 
tion control—and cut costs. 

Write for a copy of this book. 


AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC 
® 
Originators of the dial telephone + Pioneers in automatic sonnet SS) 
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HARTER 67-T 
EXECUTIVE 
POSTURE CHAIR 





This chair helps you work, comfortably. New, compact design 
lets you move about freely without bumping your desk. Puts 
you close to your work without straining or sitting on edge. 
And the Harter 67-T gives you the same kind of comfort 
you'll find in large chairs—seat and back tilt together in 
perfect synchronization. You can lean back and relax without 
your feet leaving the floor. 
You'll find, too, 5 adjustments that are essential for the chair 
to fit you personally. This chair encourages good posture 
to help you resist fatigue. 
Seat and back provide the cool comfort of foam rubber and, 
yet, the compact overall dimensions give you a chair that makes 
working a pleasure. A free trial of the Harter 67-T in your 
own office will prove it. 
Write for informative booklet, “Posture Seating Makes 
Sense.”” We'll send name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER CORPORATION 


te 430 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan 


In Canada: Harter Metal Furniture Ltd., Guelph, Ontario 
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therefore, will not be in a position 
to insure large expenditures in au- 
tomation equipment. 

On an over-all basis, Mr. Higgins 
stated, the metal stamping indus- 
try’s outlook is bright. Cost sav- 
ings, however, will continue to be 
a crucial objective for the metal 
stamper. He explained by pointing 
out that the price of steel stamp- 
ings has risen a mere 5 per cent 
since 1951, despite a significantly 
higher rise in material and labor 
costs. To compensate for this profit 
squeeze, metal stampers will have 
to turn to more effective manage- 
ment controls, coordination, and 
production ingenuity. 

The confidence of the automo- 
tive and appliance manufacturers, 
Mr. Higgins concludes, along with 
an estimated 15 per cent increase 
in end use products incorporating 
stampings, promises a_ successful 
1956 market and metal stampers 
are prepared to meet it with their 
improved production and manage- 
ment techniques. 


Effects of 
Automation 


(Continued from page 17) 


and its many electrically controlled 
appendages. 

Modern office automation has to 
be figured from the standpoint of 
acoustics, room temperature, light- 
ing, and the new setup in utilities 
necessary to operate these me- 
chanical office brains. Some of the 
current equipment is water cooled 
via a refrigeration system. Ob- 
viously, the architect in laying out 
such an office will have to consider 
the installation of refrigeration 
equipment and what effect it will 
have on room temperatures all year 
around. 

This consideration leads him 
directly to air-conditioning specifi- 
cations based on the size of the 
equipment and its effect on normal 
office temperatures. Heat, light, and 
power loads necessary to operate 
automation equipment are within 
the planning province of the office 
architect. 

It is not exactly like being cata- 
pulted into a never-never land, 
because a number of installations 
of these systems have already been 
made. Planning and layout archi- 
tectural experience has thus been 
gained as a result of automating 
offices like those of one of our 
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major electric companies which is 
now using office automation for 
payroll, accounting, material con- 
trol, production line balancing, and 
budget and sales analysis. 

One insurance company says it 
is highly unlikely that the insur- 
ance field in general will be able to 
keep up with the continued demand 
for services without introducing 
electronic data-processing equip- 
ment to handle the heavy amount 
of paper work which future expan- 
sion will bring. 

The very nature of the business 
of transportation organizations in- 
volves a great amount of detail. 
For example, a large railroad net- 
work now has electronic office 
equipment processing a_ billion 
pieces of paper work per year in 
record time. 

A normal operating cost of $200,- 
000 for paper-work preparation 
has been shaved down to $15,000 
for a branch of the military with 
the use of automation. Certain of- 
fices of a national insurance com- 
pany, burdened with detail, be- 
came streamlined in data delivery 
after studies proved that automat- 
ing the offices was economically 
sound. 

A steel corporation has proved 
that the accurate calculation of this 
machinery now makes data proc- 
essing possible in areas which were 
never before susceptible to such ap- 
plications. And a Government of- 
fice, with a stock inventory of al- 
most a million and a half spare 
parts, reported that a system of of- 
fice automation performed 40 to 50 
times faster than a punched-card 
machine method. 

Let’s take a closer look at just 
one appendage of a typical automa- 
tion setup. A high-speed printer 
alone coordinates its part of the 
job with four units: Printing, tape, 
power supply, and memory. These 
units are incorporated within the 
housing of one unit, and conse- 
quently there is a great space sav- 
ing when compared with the usual 
number of people needed to per- 
form this work. But, quite natural- 
ly, other considerations come into 
the space picture as a result of au- 
tomation installations that have to 
be dealt with by the architect in 
the interests of best layout. 

Layout for the automated office 
can only be based on functional, 
modular space planning. New floor 
construction considerations, added 
refrigeration, and power and elec- 
trical wiring equipment to satisfy 
functional equipment can only be 
allowed for if the arithmetic of of- 
fice space is methodically followed. 
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SPEED PAPERWORK! CUT DUPLICATING COSTS 
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Copy onto masters for any of these duplicating processes 
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New developments in xerography 
make it the one, all-purpose, fast 
and economical process for copying 
anything written, typed, printed or 
different 


drawn, onto types of 


masters for duplicating, at low cost. 


Now you can copy subjects like 


those shown above onto offset paper 


masters, pre-sensitized positive 


working metal masters, spirit (*or 
other fluid-tvpe masters), translu- 


cent masters, by this versatile, photo- 
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THE HALOID COMPANY 
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SAVE rime 
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WITH 


XEROGRAPHY— 


the one, 
all-purpose, fast, 
economical 
process for 
copying subjects 
like these onto 
masters for 
duplicating by 
offset, spirit 


or diazo. 


electrostatic process. 


exact, dry, 


Versatile x¢ rography prov ides the 


solution to your copying needs. 
Original copy can be enlarged, re- 
duced or made same size. Masters 
can be made from opaque originals 
or from copy on both sides. Only 


with XeroX® 


can you prepare masters for many 


( opying equipment 


tvpes of duplicating with one quick, 
economical process. Xerography 


for speed and savings! 


for “proof of performance” folders showing how xerography is saving time 
and thousands of dollars for companies of all kinds, large and small. 





The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating 
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Is an Owner-Operator 
Partnership Possible? 


(Continued from page 11) 


termines the percentage the owner 
will get. The apportionment is 
automatic. Management is in a 
position to make objective, un- 
biased decisions on the relative re- 
ward of individual operators. 

Management is also relieved of 
a great deal of the managing chore 

-supervision of personnel, main- 
tenance of morale, promotion of in- 
terdepartmental cooperation, and 
the like. Under the Row, Peterson 
plan, the billing department, for 
example, will do all that it can to 
help the tabulating department at- 
tain smoother procedures, know- 
ing full well that both will bask 
in added sunshine at the end of the 
year. 

Management, thus has more 
freedom to expend its time, energy, 
and talents in setting policy, plan- 
ning work, and coordinating effort 
to benefit the whole company. 


The Results 


How well has the plan worked? 
Over the 10-year period since 1945, 
the last year on the conventional 
basis, sales have increased slight- 
ly more than sales of the industry 
as a whole. But we do not regard 
this as a significant measure of the 
plan. Sales might have increased 
to this extent under any plan. 

The important fact is that what 
would seem to be a theory 
weighted in favor of the operators, 
actually has maintained profits for 
the owners as well. For example, 
company profits remaining for the 
owners have increased 84 per cent 
before taxes. 

Although the number of em- 
ployees has increased—41 per cent 
—the total amount received by em- 
ployees is now more than three 
times what it was in 1945. 

Thus, the big increase in return 
has been distributed to the oper- 
ators who made the increased re- 
turn possible. At the same time, the 
owners have fared very well finan- 
cially and, more important, have 
achieved for themselves an_in- 
terest-type of return commen- 
surate with the nature of their 
contribution and the security they 
most desired. 

A business is a complex thing 
with innumerable factors con- 


tributing to its success. It is im- 
possible to say definitely which 
factors contribute most. Manage- 
ment at Row, Peterson is convinced 
that the spirit of the personnel 
the operators—is vital. To measure 
this spirit, they retained a pro- 
fessional research organization in 
1950, to make a survey of all its 
employees. 

Anonymous check tests were 
used. These were returned directly 
to the survey organization for scor- 
ing. About a month after the tests 
had been distributed, the head of 
the research organization called 
the head of Row, Peterson and 
said: “I am putting our report in 
the mail, but I wanted to call you 
at once to tell you that the graph 
of employee morale at your com- 
pany is higher than at any of the 
thousand or so concerns we pre- 
viously tested.” 


Adaptation of the Plan 


It seems only reasonable that the 
plan which has worked so well for 
Row, Peterson would work equally 
well for any company. Once the 
employees are fully informed of 
the nature of the arrangement and 
have confidence in the intent of the 
owners, there seems to be no rea- 
son why the plan would not serve 
large industrial units as well as 
small, with either steady or sea- 
sonal employment. 

Certainly, the mechanics of 
adapting the plan to a _ business 
with seasonal employment peaks 
offers no great difficulty. Profits 
could be determined in the normal 
way at the end of an accounting 
period. If the base rate of pay 
represents, as it should, the rela- 
tive contribution of the worker to 
the company effort, his final share 
could easily be indicated by as- 
signing to him one point of profit 
sharing for each $100 of base pay 
earned. Then, at the end of the 
period, earnings could be distrib- 
uted in proportion to points earned. 


Conclusion 


It may be assumed that chang- 
ing conditions will bring about 
some modifications in almost any 
plan no matter how well it is 
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drawn. The particular percentage 
figures used by Row, Peterson and 
Company have been changed a 
number of times in the 10 years 
the program has been in operation. 
The Federal corporate income tax 
is one factor which makes adjust- 
ments necessary. Within the period 
of the experiment the rate has been 


Saves $32,000 


(Continued from page 21) 


The motion picture equipment 
consists of a camera and tripod 
(cost about $600); a four-light bar 
($25); a splicer-viewer ($125); 
title ($25); a phonograph turn- 
table, and electronic mixer if you 
desire to put music with voice on 
sound strip of film ($70); light 
meter ($30); motion picture pro- 
jector ($700); and a screen ($25). 
To the total of $1,600 is added the 
price of the film as required and 
the sound stripping of the film at 
2% cents per foot. 

One of the A. B. Dick films, 
“Alice Allen,” shows the viewer 
the job of stencil duplicating copies 
of process sheets previously run 
but needing re-runs due to addi- 
tional corrections and _ revisions. 
The job as originally charted in 
the film showed 45 details, with 
backtracking which helped pile up 
a traveling distance of 165 feet per 
cycle for the operator. A simplified 
method reduced walking distance 
to 12 feet per cycle, saving 150 feet 
per cycle for the operator and 
eliminating 19 detail steps. 

The film reveals the gradual 
growth of improvements possible 
on a job. Some of the important 
improvements illustrated include 
the stencil-loading table; running 
the stencil file folder through the 
machine to get an _ impression, 
which eliminated writing the part 
number and sheet number by hand; 
the use of a self re-inking stamp 
to put the date on the file folder; 
use of separators to separate each 
set of copies run so that copies 
need not be removed until the 
receiving tray is filled; the use of 
a stencil washing machine which 
does a cleaner, faster, and more 
efficient job than washing in the 
sink. The latter also eliminates 
traveling to the sink and back. 

The project required the con- 
struction of a cutout table into 
which the duplicating machine 
would fit, a rack for the storage of 
supplies, the stencil washer, and 
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up to 82 per cent, down to 38 per 
cent, and back to 52 per cent. 

The principles, however, are 
firmly fixed: Give the owner, who 
furnishes the static contribution to 
the owner-operator partnership, 
the fixed return; let the dynamic 
partner have the profit which he 
earns. 


rearrangement of the workplace 
in a “U” shape to minimize dis- 
tances and emotions. Besides mak- 
ing the work easier for the oper- 
ator, it was possible to decrease the 
time required in duplicating by ap- 
proximately 50 per cent, and to re- 
duce costs as a consequence. 

To maintain interest in office 
work simplification, selected 
adopted proposals are posted on 
bulletin boards. Certain of the re- 
ports are also written up in case 
history form and are circulated to 
all trained work simplifiers who 
place them in their manuals. If 
they lend themselves to a film 
story, plans are made to produce a 
film in the future. 

For example, in June 1955, a 
proposal was submitted to replace 
straightedges with drafting ma- 
chines. The draftsmen at A. B. 
Dick were using the straightedge 
to produce drawings or plates. A 
manufacturer of drafting machines 
claimed his equipment could effect 
a 30 to 40 per cent savings over 
the hand method. The plant en- 
gineering section manager bor- 
rowed a drafting machine and 
evaluated the equipment through 
a series of tests which included the 
following policies and procedures: 

1. To prevent any misunder- 
standing of the purpose of the test, 
proper explanation was made and 
the men selected a number by lot 
so that identities were unknown. 

2. A standard plate was designed 
for test purposes. Each man was 
asked to copy this standard plate 
by the hand method and with the 
machine, using a stop watch to 
record the time spent for each 
method. 

3. Each man had about a day’s 
practice with the machine before 
participating in the test. 

4. During the test, instructions 
were given to make an accurate, 
neat drawing in accordance with 
each individual’s usual standards 
and techniques, at his normal 
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working pace. The tests were made 
at a time when it would not inter- 
fere with the men’s production or 
working schedule. 

Although the results of the test 
did not indicate a savings as high 
as that claimed by the manufac- 
turer, they were sufficient to war- 
rant the purchase of the machines. 
This type of drafting machine com- 
bines three pieces of equipment 
into one—the scale ruler, triangle, 
and the projector. Combining tools 
when possible is a work-simplifica- 
tion principle. The machine makes 
it unnecessary to rehandle the 
three items and also effects a sav- 
ings in time amounting to $300 a 
year per man. 

Among the many proposals sub- 
mitted at A. B. Dick which show 
how work is made easier when sim- 
plified are two from the receiving 
and shipping rooms. One involved 
improvement of the workplace to 
eliminate trips between files and 
where the work is actually per- 
formed. In the other, an operation 
Was reassigned and its sequence 
changed so that bills of lading 
could be time-stamped at the same 
time as the shipping order by the 
shipping document clerk. The two 
proposals increased production, re- 
duced fatigue, improved employee 
relations, and resulted in an an- 
nual savings of $650. 


Some office people have _ sub- 
mitted as many as four proposals. 
In one small group—so small it 
would appear difficult to the out- 
sider to see much room for im- 
provement—there have been eight 
simplification proposals, with an 


aggregated tangible savings of 
$1,962. There are signs that even 
more ideas will be forthcoming. 

In reviewing the by-products of 
the office work-simplification pro- 
gram, Mr. Carrithers believes that 
the single most important by-prod- 
uct is the change in attitude of 
middle management in being will- 
ing to consider other people’s ideas. 
For example, a simplified method 
was proposed for computing 
freight refund credits. Because 
this entailed changing the paper- 
work habits of customers, ordi- 
narily departments like sales would 
be reluctant to consider a change, 
regardless of its benefits. Through 
work-simplification training, the 
over-all advantages were con- 
sidered with an open mind, and a 
number of departments cooperated 
to put the simplification into effect. 

A second by-product is the many 
valuable leads to procedure im- 
provements involving a number of 
departments. 
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A third is the increased job 
satisfaction on the part of the 
work-simplification participants in 
seeing their ideas put to work. 

Mr. Carrithers believes that a 
work-simplification program, to be 
successful, should be planned to 
cover as wide an area as possible. 
The effect within a larger group 


such as a whole plant or an entire 
division or, as in the case of A. B. 
Dick, all clerical people and their 
supervisors—is more all-pervasive 
and cumulative. “Training in the 
common language of work simplifi- 
cation facilitates communications 
leading to improvements,” com- 
mented Mr. Carrithers. 


Thanks for Telling Me 


(Continued from page 19) 


had been taking public speaking 
courses on their own time in co- 
operation with the education and 
training department. All of the 
men whose names appeared on the 
list were personally contacted and 
told about the plans to form the 
speakers bureau. Topics were as- 
signed on the basis of special in- 
terest and work experience, and 
it was suggested that each prospec- 
tive speaker do as much research 
as possible on his subject. 

The first formal speakers bureau 
meeting was held on September 15, 
1955. During the meeting, the mas- 
ter plan was discussed with mem- 
bers and the men were asked to 
develop rough outlines of their 
speeches. Another meeting was 
scheduled for September 22 with 
the goal of having all speech out- 
lines completed by that date. 

Publications and publicity per- 
sonnel lent assistance with the 
speech outlines. As each was com- 
pleted, it was forwarded to the 
editorial group for improvements 
and suggestions and then to the 
management committee for ap- 
proval. When the outlines were re- 
turned, the speaker was notified 
and asked to develop the speech in 
manuscript form. 

Completed speech manuscripts 
went through the same process— 
review by the editorial group and 
then approval by the management 
committee. 

As the manuscripts were com- 
pleted, they were forwarded to the 
education and training division 
which prepared visual aids. This 
division designed and then cleared 
rough visuals with the manage- 
ment committee. The rough visuals 
were used during practice sessions 
and then were professionalized by 
the L. A. Whitney Company of 
New York. 

In the meantime, arrangements 
were completed to retain Professor 
Joseph Ball of the University of 
Pittsburgh’s speech department to 


come to Weirton and conduct ten 
4-hour training sessions. 

Dr. Ball began his work with the 
group on October 7. At the begin- 
ning, each man received private 
instructions. As the speakers be- 
came more confident of their de- 
livery, the sessions were con- 
ducted in small groups and, finally, 
with all speakers bureau members 
in attendance. 

The training phase ended on 
January 15, 1956, with a “dress 
rehearsal.” The speakers were 
ready to make their “debut,’”’ and 
their first audience consisted of the 
editorial group, management com- 
mittee, and several other members 
of company management including 
E. O. Burgham. Using as many 
visual aids as possible, each mem- 
ber presented a 5- to 10-minute 
segment of his talk. Following that 
meeting, Weirton Steel Company 
management placed its final “seal 
of approval” on the speakers bu- 
reau. They were “ready for the 
road.” 

Announcement to the _ public 
about the bureau was first made 
in the “Weirton Steel Company 
Employees Bulletin,” with a full 
page feature story. It was followed 
by a news release which was car- 
ried by district newspapers, tele- 
vision and radio stations. 

In addition, a 12-page brochure 
describing the operation of the 
bureau, with a picture of each 
member and a short resume of his 
speech, was mailed to every club 
president and program chairman 
of organizations within a 30-mile 
radius of Weirton. 

Requests began to come in for 
Weirton speakers just two days 
later. During the first month of 
operation, over 1,000 people heard 
18 speeches presented through the 
auspices of our speakers bureau. 

Because of the publicity cover- 
age both before and after the 
speakers bureau _ presentation, 
many more people were reached. 
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News releases 
vance of each appearance; 
followup release, which reviews 
the speech, is written and _ sub- 
mitted to news outlets. There have 
been occasions when a local radio 
station has broadcast a speakers 
bureau talk. 

The publicity coverage is what 
will make the Weirton Steel Speak- 
ers Bureau different than most. We 
know that company-sponsored 
speakers bureaus are not a new 
thing in industry, but the way in 
which they are handled varies a 
great deal. One big difference, as 
far as we have been able to dis- 
cover, is the publicity coverage. 

Administration of the speakers 
bureau is directed by Richard N. 
Paull of the publications and pub- 
licity department. With the assist- 
ance of a full-time secretary who 
was hired exclusively for speakers 
bureau work, requests for speakers 
arc acknowledged and processed, 
speakers contacted and scheduled, 
news coverage written, and a de- 
tailed monthly report to top man- 
agement prepared on the activities 
of the speakers bureau. 

If we were asked to summarize 
public reaction to our speakers 
bureau so far, perhaps the best 
way would be to quote the person 
who, after hearing one of our men, 
said, “Listening to your talk has 
given me a new slant on the steel 
industry. Thank you for coming.”’ 


are placed in ad- 
and a 


Railroads Design New 
Ticket Agent 


If you've ever gotten cussin’ mad 
standing at aé railroad station 
ticket window, you're in for a 
whale of a surprise! 

Three railroads and a Stamford, 
Conn., manufacturer announced to- 
day within the year they'll have 
completed the fastest and most 
complicated ticket reservation 
robot the world of railroading has 
ever seen. It will be as fast as any 
present airlines system and more 
complicated than any in existence 
in any transportation field. 

The robot will “live” in Grand 
Central Terminal, New York. Built 
by Teleregister Corp., it will go to 
work for the New York Central, 
the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, and the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe railroads. It 
will be able to handle a thousand 
phone calls an hour, as many ticket 
reservations, and do it coast to 
coast. 
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How to CAVE MONEY naTIM 


where youd least least expect 
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REVO-FILE gives girl finger-tip control over thousands of cards from 


sitting position. Records come to 


“Like getting 60 hours work in a 
40-hour week,” say office managers 
who've changed from old-fashioned 
card files to modern Revo-Files. 


but 
files 


YOU MAY NOT have realized it, 
old-fashioned 
actually “ 
efficiency. 


tub 
time and 
clerks, 
All 
of which raises your operating costs. 
A simple change to modern Revo- 
Files Stops No costly 
transposition job is necessary. You 


and 
firm of 


drawer 
rob” a 

They 
cause tension, 


wear out 


errors, lost motion. 


these losses. 


the clerk. Saves lost time, motion 


use the same cards you have now. 


But what a difference! 


Each Revo-File 


cards under finger-tip control. Elimi- 


brings thousands of 
nates lost time, motion, energy. Clerks 
it from an easy sitting position. 
Mobile. Takes only a 
fraction of the space you’re using, now. 
If you 3,000 
cards, 


use 
It’s compact. 
have or more active 
for 
reference and posting, it will pay you 
to check on Revo-File, today. Mail 


for full details! 


being used continuous 


coupon, now, 


Why Revo-File is the world’s finest rotary file: 


Uses your present records. No costly 
changeover. 

Takes less floor space. 

Increases production. 

Reduces overhead. 

Cannot lose or damage records. 
Makes “in-out” filing faster. 
Mobile — move it where needed. 





@ Available in l, t tic electric 
selection, and “high- boy” models. Ac- 
commodates all standard card sizes. 
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Another fine product of % Mosler Safe Femahim 


Revo-File Division 


The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t AM-87 
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ae eee ee MAIL COUPON FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER! 


Fifth 
Please send me your free, illustrated folder giving details on Revo-File, world’s finest rotary card file, 


Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 
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Wasting Your Money on Foreman Training? 


A Yale expert on management- 
labor relations maintains “that you 
could dispose of almost all human 
relations training courses in Ameri- 
can industry today without anyone 
noticing the difference.” 

Robert H. Guest, research assist- 
ant in Industrial Relations at Yale, 
explains that “lectures and other 
classroom techniques don’t really 
change the way people behave. And 
more fundamental is the fact that 
what people are told in the training 
courses, or the ideal situation as- 
sumed by the training director, 
bears little or no resemblance to 
the reality of the situation in the 
shop.” 

Mr. Guest, who is head of field 
research for the Yale team study- 
ing technology and industrial rela- 
tions, reports that last year “we 
observed each of 56 foremen and 
recorded every single thing they 
did on the job for every minute of 
an eight-hour day. It was the 
first study of its kind, and it cer- 
tainly opened the eyes of a lot of 
people in management—including 
the foremen themselves. What we 
found out was that some foremen 
were spending 30 to 50 per cent of 
their time chasing after materials 
and tools, doing work of hourly 
rated workers, and running down 
details—doing things in other 
words which aren’t part of a fore- 
man’s job.” 

Mr. Guest explained that fore- 
men, at their best, serve as inter- 
mediaries between management 
and individual workers, and for 
this reason are key factors in mod- 
ern industry. When they are forced 
to spend time chasing after mate- 
rials or running down details, their 
effectiveness is reduced. 

Good foremen, he said, constant- 
ly try to help their men do a better 
job, give them opportunities for 
promotion, and counteract the 
pressures inherent in the machine 
environment of modern industry by 
establishing a personal relationship 
apart from the job itself. 

Frank Jasinski, who is also as- 
sociated with the Yale technology 
project, reports that the foreman, 
“in addition to being a representa- 
tive of management, is also a 
leader of a group of workers. Quite 
apart from representation of the 
men by their union stewards, the 
foreman has to interpret and pre- 
sent the workers’ needs and re- 
quests to upper management.” 

He cited examples where some 
of the clerical duties of a foreman, 
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such as procurement of tools and 
materials and even work assign- 
ments, are assigned to the men un- 
der him in order to give them a 
sense of responsibility and to re- 
lieve the monotony of otherwise 
dull jobs. 

Management must learn much 
more about the foreman’s job itself 
and how technology often drasti- 
cally limits the amount of time he 
can spend taking care of the 
human relations side of the job, 
Mr. Jasinski declared. 

He held that “‘with the enormous 
technical changes now being made 
in the direction of automation, 
American management will have 
an opportunity to design the work 
processes and to create the kind of 
jobs which will not only increase 
production but make life at work 
more meaningful.” 





This desk-size electronic digital com- 
puter is used as a small ‘‘brain’’ by 
United Aircraft Computation Labora- 
tory, East Hartford, Conn., to assist 
a ‘‘giant brain’ in solving complex 
problems. It is used in a pilot op- 
eration “debugging ''— 
checking the accuracy of instructions 
to be fed into the giant computer 


known as 


Sheaffer Pen’s Profit 
Sharing Tops $14 Million 


Sharing profits directly with em- 
ployees can contribute to employ- 
ment stability and worker effi- 
ciency, according to Walter A. 
Sheaffer, head of a company which 
has been sharing profit for more 
than a quarter century. 


The Sheaffer Pen Company’s low 
labor turnover—about 2 per cent 
per month—can be credited in part 
to a profit-sharing program that 
has paid more than $14 million to 
workers since 1934, the pen com- 
pany president claims. 

On March 16, Sheaffer workers 
received a quarterly profit-sharing 
payment amounting to 40 per cent 
of their earnings for the Decem- 
ber-January-February period. The 
payment will complete an uninter- 
rupted 22-year record of profit 
sharing by the Iowa company. 

The pen company started its 
profit-sharing program for all em- 
ployees in 1934, after testing it 
through a plan adopted for execu- 


tives and department heads in 
1928. 
Payments under the program 


have ranged from 4 per cent of 
employees’ earnings (in 1934) to 
50 per cent (for the quarter end- 
ing February 28, 1950). For the 
fiscal year ending February 29, 
payments will amount to 21 per 
cent of workers’ earnings. 

Participants in the Nation's 
15,000 profit-sharing programs re- 
ceived an estimated 10 per cent of 
their annual earnings, over and 
above their regular pay, as profit- 
sharing payment in 1955. 


Government Rubber 
Ends With Profit 


Government closed its books on 
ownership of America’s synthetic 
rubber industry with a net profit, 
instead of writing off the plants as 
war cost—like guns, planes, and 
ships, according to P. W. Litch- 
field, board chairman of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, Inc. 

With transfer of the synthetic 
plants from Government to private 
ownership, every penny of public 
money invested in the plants—ap- 
proximately $1 billion—has been 
returned to the Federal treasury, 
together with a cash gain of at 
least $150 million, he said. 

This was done, he explained, by 
selling the output of the plants, 
during the period of public owner- 
ship, at a price which covered all 
costs and yielded an actual operat- 
ing profit over the years. 

Reviewing the vital contributions 
of synthetic rubber to the Nation’s 
security and economy, he said that 
what started out to be a wartime 
substitute material had won a firm 
place in our economy, attaining 
the stature of an _ indispensable 
basic product. 
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Strike Costs Workers 
$74 Million 


Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion and the International Union of 
Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO), 
finally agreed, March 20, on new 
five-year contract terms, with an- 
nual wage increases and provision 
for time studies of regular day- 
work operations. 

The agreement ended the 156- 
day strike which I. U. E. had called 
on October 17 last year and which 
has cost the 44,000 I. U. E.-repre- 
sented employees at 30 plants ap- 
proximately $74 million in lost 
wages. 

Liberal pension and insurance 
provisions, little changed from 
those offered the union last Sep- 
tember, also are part of the agree- 
ment which is similar to the settle- 
ments made by Westinghouse with 
37 nonstriking unions in recent 
months. 

Principal issue at the start of 
the I. U. E.’s strike concerned the 
length of contract. Westinghouse 
had asked for a five-year agree- 
ment like the one I.U.E. had 
signed last August with General 


Electric. The union wanted a one- Here’s what to look for 


year settlement. h fi e F 
...and how to find it! 
Minimum Wage Boosts A copying machine should do everything well. Use this 9-point test to 


find the machine that will meet your every office copying need with a 
. . . 
Pay of One in 12 minimum of effort. 


More than 2 million workers re- 
ceived pay boosts when the new 
Federal minimum wage law went | 
into effect March 1, according to . Test for two-sided material. Ton for eenhevel angie 
the Commerce Clearing House, re- | 7 oe 
porting authority on tax and busi- | + Test for opaque material. without developer change. 
ness law. All workers in interstate . Test for colored inks, pencil, (Copease makes 200-300 
commerce were covered by the law crayons, pens, including ball excellent copies.) 
which required raises for about one points, even non-carbon base. - Test for minimum dial 
in 12 covered workers over the adjustments. (Copease does 
Nation. The major impact was in 95% of your work without 
the South, where an estimated 28 6. Test for paper sizes. touching the dial.) 
per cent of workers in the manu- 
facturing field were raised. 

Gross average hourly earnings Only the Copease® photocopier scores 100% on this practical test. 
over the Nation have increased 7 
per cent since April 1954, and some 


of this raise may have been given 
workers covered ty te ase COPEASE CORPORATION 
and hour law. This fact may cut 
down the percentages quoted. : 
In the Northeast section of the | Offices: New York, 270 COPEASE CORPORATION 
country, 8 per cent of covered | Park Avenue, Plaza 3- 4 979 park Avenue, New York 17 Box NB-4 
workers in manufacturing have | 6692 * Chicago, 201 N. Gentlemen: I'd like to have a f 
been brought up to the new mini- | Wells Street, ANdover 3- a 
mum. But there is little direct im- | 6949 * Los Angeles, 3563 Please send free literature... 
pact on covered manufacturing in- | Wilshire Boulevard, 
dustry workers in the Midwest, | DUnkirk 5-2881 « Distrib- —— 
where the number raised is about utors in Principal Cities 
4 per cent. 


TEST-RUN THAT COPYING MACHINE! 


. Test for colored papers. . Test for quality and speed 
under direct lighting. 


. Test for spirit duplications. 


Test run Copease FREE! Send now for 3-day office trial and “Test Copy”. 
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COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


THE 


COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 
Tuterchangeable 
ORGANIZATION 
CHART 

EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


STO 











Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
Eliminates All Costly Drafting 
Photographs for Sharp Prints 
Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 
All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 
with Price Schedule No. AB-4 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 


1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 
WITH 


GOLF. 


CART-BAG 


The CART-BAG-SEAT 
combination 

plus EVERYTHING 
a golfer needs 


EASIER 










Price 


~ $34.95 


17 BIG FEATURES combined in one vely 
simple, light-weight, yet sturdy unit witn 
new ‘‘easy-pull’’ weight distribution. Lit- 
erally ‘‘floats’’ over the fairway-—-makes 
golf more fun and less work. 

CART-BAG carries club heads down to 
keep weight low. Your clubs are protected 
against nicked heads and scuffed grips 
woods in individual pockets which serve as 
head covers. Irons slide gently into long 
sleeve-like pockets—your new clubs stay 
new. Positively the easiest way to insert, 
locate, or remove clubs. 

Two storage pockets for jackets, balls, tees, 
etc. Folds quickly without complicated 
mechanism to only 10” wide, 12” at base 
for storage in locker, car, or club storage 
racks. Excellent for prizes or gifts. ‘‘Why 
bother about a caddy,’’ say owners. ‘‘It’s 
fun to pull a CART-BAG.”’ 


Write now for literature describing 17 BIG 
FEATURES too numerous to detail in this ad— 
and free-trial offer. Or, ask your dealer. 


aeuax on - SIT-N-REST 


comrortasie . GOLF BAG CO. 
SEAT « 2404A W. Clybourn 


B, « Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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What's an Average 
Employee Pension? 


The average pension of a retired 
employee with 30 years’ service 
and yearly earnings of $3,600 is 
$78 a month, according to an 
analysis of 120 company pension 
plans recently completed by the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board. If the maximum Social Se- 
curity benefit of $98.50 is added to 
this benefit, retirement income is 
$2,118 per year, or almost 60 per 
cent of average earnings. 

For a 30-year employee with a 
“career” average of $6,000 a year, 
the average pension is $152 per 
month. With the Social Security 
benefit of $108.50, this employee 
receives $3,126 per year, or 52 per 
cent of his average earnings. 

To determine how retirement 
benefits are related to factors other 
than base pay and length of serv- 
ice, the conference board analyzed 
the 120 plans in terms of: Size of 
company, type of business (three- 
fourths of the plans are found in 
manufacturing companies), 
whether the plan is contributory or 
whether the company pays the 
whole bill, whether the plan was 
negotiated with a union (about 75 
per cent of the plans studied are in 
companies that have unions), how 
the pension formula handles Social 
Security benefits, and how it re- 
lates company benefits to salary 
levels. 

The following general relation- 
ships were found among the 120 
plans analyzed: 

The contributory plans provide 
larger retirement benefits than the 
noncontributory plans. This _ is 
generally true for both manufac- 
turing and nonmanufacturing com- 
panies, for bargained and non- 
bargained plans, for the companies 
in each size group, and for each 
type of pension formula relating 
the size of the benefit to salary 
level. 

The nonbargained plans pay 
larger benefits than _ bargained 
plans, both in manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing companies and 
in contributory as well as non- 
contributory plans. 

The nonmanufacturing com- 
panies provide larger benefits than 
the manufacturing firms, under 
unilateral and bargained plans and 
under contributory and noncon- 
tributory plans. 

The size of the company does not 
seem to be related to the size of the 
pension. 








The plans that deduct Social Se- 
curity from the pension provided 
by the plan’s basic formula pay 
smaller company benefits than 
those that do not deduct Social 
Security. 

The plans that vary benefits ac- 
cording to earnings provide larger 
benefits than those which give a 
flat amount regardless of earnings. 
This is true of both contributory 
and noncontributory plans. 

Among those plans that increase 
benefits as earnings increase, those 
that apply a “graduated” percent- 
age to each salary level pay large: 
benefits than those which apply a 
“uniform” percentage to each 
salary level. 


“Look Ahead,” Urges 
GE’s Cordiner 


A greatly expanded national 
economy, in which the ratio of 
skilled to unskilled jobs is certain 
to increase, may make average 
earnings of $8,000 to $9,000 a year 
“entirely possible’ for General 
Electric employees by 1966, says 
Ralph J. Cordiner, president. 

“As we automate to satisfy cus- 
tomer demand—and as we thus in- 
crease the jobs requiring higher 
education and skills in ratio to un- 
skilled jobs—it would seem entire- 
ly possible that the average earn- 
ings of General Electric employees 
10 years from now may be in this 
range,” Mr. Cordiner said. Aver- 
age annual earnings of General 
Electric employees, including bene- 
fits paid by the company, have in- 
creased from slightly more than 
$2,000 in 1939 to about $5,600 in 
1955, he revealed. 

Mr. Cordiner urged business 
leaders to free themselves of this 
year’s plans and programs and look 
at least 10 years ahead. “The 
mounting problems and opportuni- 
ties are making even a decade a 
short space of time for planning. 
More and more, we should be plan- 
ning 15 or 20 years ahead—an en- 
tire business generation,” he said. 

The General Electric president 
asserted that businessmen con- 
tinue to underestimate in their 
long-term projections. “And _ in 
assessing the immediate outlook,” 
he said, ‘‘we too often seem to be 
astonished at the realization of 
even our conservative projections. 

“Measured against our predict- 
able needs and opportunities, the 
performance of our economy in 
1955 was not very spectacular, and 
. .. not nearly good enough.” 
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(Continued from page 5) 


eral managers in charge of opera- 
tions in respective districts. An- 
other noteworthy development, at 
least for railroads, is the relatively 
new idea of recognizing the major 
differences between sales to pas- 
sengers and sales to buyers of 
freight services. The new plan pro- 
vides for separate vice presidents 
for each of these activities. 

The booklet contains an excel- 
lent one-page review listing ‘‘Man- 
agerial Responsibilities of Person- 
nel Who Supervise Others.” This 
covers eight points that will apply 
to almost every type of business 
and in its introduction includes the 
following observation: “It is ex- 
pected that these responsibilities 
will be used as a guide, not only in 
directing people, but also as a 
basis for appraising individual 
managerial effectiveness.” 


Father of Scientific Management 
is the honorary title bestowed by 
many on F. W. Taylor. March 20 
marked the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of this pioneer in the 
scientific management movement. 
The Society for Advancement of 
Management, first known as The 
Taylor Society, and many other 
management and_— engineering 
groups are observing this anniver- 
sary on a nation-wide scale with 
special meetings and additional 
publications. 

Mr. Taylor’s contributions to 
management were mostly felt in 
the exact and detailed measure- 
ment of industrial operations for 
purposes of methods improvement. 
Mr. Taylor himself, however, was 
not just “an engineer with a stop 
watch.” He developed principles 
that apply to all types and levels of 
management, principles that em- 
phasized a dynamic quality that 
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HEINN:=::-" 
Binders 


After one experience with a “do- 
nothing” catalog, the Acme Sash 
& Door Co., progressive Cincin- 
nati distributor, switched to 
Heinn loose-leaf. Results were 
almost instantaneous—sales up 
20% in 90 days! And the extra 
sales volume offset Acme’s entire 
costs of new catalogs in six 
months. 








When you have loose-leaf cata- 
logs in Heinn binders equipped 
with easy-to-use indexing, all 
selling facts stay up to date and 
in sequence. Buyers quickly 
learn your line and follow your 
sales arguments — and respond 
with orders. Quotas that once 
seemed impossible become 
realities. 


Thousands of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers 
and service firms 

now depend on Heinn 
Loose-Leaf Binders for 
catalogs, price lists 

and manuals. A coupon 
like this started many 
of them toward 
improving their 
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Desk-Size Duplicator for 
Repetitive Writing 


THIS LITTLE timesaver can be kept 
on the desk, at the worker’s elbow, 
ready to address accounting forms, 
statements, checks, timecards, and 
envelopes as needed. The masters can 
be attached to related records or filed 
separately. With one swift motion, 
the device can duplicate over 400 
typewritten characters up to 13 lines 
long. Its low cost is an added induce- 
ment to equip each desk with a ma- 
chine. Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. 
Lake St., Minneapolis 26, Minn. 


New Flat-Bed Printer 
Copies Books 


A FLOATING lid on a redesigned 
flat-bed printer makes it possible to 
reproduce pages from books, maga- 
zines, or post-type binders. It can 
also be used for copying originals on 
stiff board or heavy stock, as well as 
the usual letters, clippings, or in- 
voices. Copies can then be processed 
with either the wet or dry transfer 
process. Peerless Photo Products, 
Inc., Shoreham, Long Island, N. Y. 
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ACCOUNT CaRnitd at 
Any Bank and 
Trust Company I 





PLEASE PRINT EXACT TITLE OF ACCOUNT 


Oate March, Z »S6 


OO.waes CENTS 











™ $200 |00 
ust serawarecr) 00 




















PRESS FIRMLY ON PEN 


PATENTED—MOORE GUSPESS FORMS INC MAGABA FAS YF 





Automatic Winder for Tape 
Producing Machines 


< 


AFTER your electronic machines 
have so magically produced that com- 
mon language tape (or any of the 
numerous other machines that pro- 
duce tape—such as Teletype, ticker, 
automatic typewriter, or accounting 
machine—have done their job), you'll 
want something to keep this tape 
wound up, out of the way, off the 
the floor, with as little bulk as pos- 
sible. Cycle Equipment Co., 420 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 





New Deposit Ticket 
Speeds Service 


<— 

DEVELOPED from a survey of bank- 
ing practices in over 60 banks of all 
types, the Speediset deposit ticket is 
designed to speed teller operations, 
shorten depositor lines, provide one- 
product control for all deposit opera- 
tions, and offer economy of opera- 
tions. Ticket can be had in a vertical 
or up-write style, horizontal or side- 
write style, carbon interleaved and 
no-carbon sets. The deposit ticket is 
prepared in a single writing by the 
depositor. The triplicate copy is given 
to the depositor as his receipt, the 
original is the bank’s permanent copy, 
and the teller’s copy is used to balance 
out cash daily. Moore Business Forms, 
Inc., 900 Buffalo Ave., Niagara Falls, 
New York. 


Economical Coin Counter 


ALL COINS, from pennies to half 
dollars, can be counted, wrapped, and 
crimped with unusual speed and ef- 
ficiency on the new Model 30-SS auto- 
matic counter and packager. The 
operation is automatic—empty wrap- 
pers are inserted by operator and 
crimped rolls are removed. Adjustable 
for standing or sitting position, coun- 
ter can deliver an average of 900 rolls 
per hour. Automatic feed from reser- 
voir delivers adequate supply of coins 
at all times, eliminating jamming and 
increasing service life. Johnson Fare 
Box Company, 4619 N. Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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New Line of Contemporary 
Office Furniture 


FUNCTIONAL design combined with 
a wide range of coverings make the 
new Pace Setter line an especially 
good choice for executive offices and 
reception rooms. The executive swivel 
chair, side armchair, side chair, and 
secretarial chair are all moderately 
priced, yet built to withstand years 
of hard use. More than 100 choices 
of upholstery in all colors of tweed, 
cord, and leather are available to 
harmonize with any office interior. 
The B. L. Marble Chair Co., Bedford, 
Ohio. 


New Push-Button Offset 
Duplicator 


A REMOTE control regulator, which 
can be mounted on the Ditto offset 
duplicator or across the room, governs 
all workings of this duplicator that 
would normally require an operator. 
Once the machine is loaded, the 
operator sets the regulator for the 
number of copies needed and pushes 
a button. The machine turns itself on, 
paper rises into feeding position, ink 
and moisture begin to flow, cylinders 
turn, and finished copies begin rolling 
out at the rate of up to 8,000 per 
hour. When the correct number of 
copies have been run off, the machine 
turns itself off. The remote control 
regulator is available as extra equip- 
ment on the new Ditto offset dupli- 
cator. Ditto, Incorporated, 2243 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago 12, Il. 
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“Wear” This Dictation Machine 
On Your Shoulder 


<— 


WEIGHING only six pounds, this 
compact, fully electronic dictating 
and recording instrument has a snap- 
on shoulder strap so the device can 
be worn over the shoulder when 
traveling, leaving hands free for lug- 
gage and other items. The micro- 
phone, power cord, and a supply of 
discs are all self-contained within the 
instrument. Discs can be transcribed 
on any SoundScriber unit or on a 
standard 3344 rpm home phonograph, 
making it possible for traveling men 
to dictate “voice letters” to home and 
mail the disc in any standard en- 
velope. The SoundScriber Corp., 146 
Munson St., New Haven 9, Conn 


Convenient and Attractive 
Office Machine Stand 


ENCLOSED on three sides, this stand 
provides the privacy and comfort of 
a desk, yet it can be easily moved on 
retractable casters to any location. 
Rigidly constructed, the Consolett af- 
fords firm support for a small office 
machine, with plenty of room for 
working copy. An out-of-the-way foot 
bar inside the stand engages or re- 
tracts the casters. A handy hook is 
provided for the clerk’s purse. Stolper 
Steel Products Corp., Menomonee 
Falls, Wis. 
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Transistorized Mike for 
Mobile Radios 


NOISE pickup, common in mobile 
communications installations, is ef- 
fectively eliminated with the use of 
Motorola’s_ transistorized dynamic 
microphone. It gives transmission 
quality comparable to that of a base 
station, as well as unusual clarity of 
voice. Also available is a dual-purpose 
dynamic “speaker-mike” which func- 
tions as a loudspeaker as well as a 
microphone. It can be mounted or 
held near the operator’s ear to over- 
come high ambient noise. Both are 
offered as optional accessory equip- 
ment by Motorola Communications 
and Electronics, Inc., 4501 W. Au- 
gusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Il. 


A 


Clasp Envelopes Improve 
Mailing Efficiency 


A NEW departure in_ envelopes, 
KWIK-KLASP saves fingernails and 
dispositions as the envelope flap slides 
smoothly and quickly into an engaged 
position with the clasp, although the 
fingers need not touch the metal at 
any time. Even more time is saved 
when the envelopes are opened. The 
flap disengages easily, without the 
need for the prongs to be raised and 
closed. Tension Envelope Corporation, 
Suite 545, 19th and Campbell, Kansas 
City 8, Mo 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


C t, ieal, safe. All revolving parts 


are covered. I ly adjustable. Shreds 1%” to 
4%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 


service. 








FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





Finger-tip Moistener 





HANDLE PAPERS EASY 
TRY FREE SAMPLE 
TACKY-FINGER 


Greaseless, odorless, hygroscopic 
substance. Applied to fingers 
makes collating, handling of 
papers, invoices, money, 
foolproof. One application lasts 
long, but will wash off easily 


Harmless, non-irritating, works 
by absorbing moisture from the 
air. Three months’ supply only 
50c retail. Try Tacky-Finger 
at our expense now. 


CLIP AND SEND THIS COUPON 

FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
SESS EREEERE REE ee 
@ Evans Specialty Co., Inc.—1961 Evans Bidg. * 
1800 E. Grace, Richmond 23, Va. a 
Please send FREE SAMPLE of @ 


@ Tacky-Finger. I want to see how it §§ 
gz makes all paper handling easy 





@ Address 
SESEREEREEEREEREES 
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BUSINESS 724 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





ADEQUATE VENTILATION is of 
first importance in mining, tunneling, 
and industrial work. A new booklet 
by DuPont describes an auxiliary 
ventilation system called Ventube. 
This technical service manual tells 
how the system should be installed 
and what it does. Copies are available 
from E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Division, Fairfield, 


Connecticut. 
* ~ * 


A LIST OF ARMED FORCES mo- 
tion pictures available for public non- 
profit exhibition is contained in a new 
catalog “Armed Forces Films.” Copies 
are available from Department of De- 
fense, Office of Public Information, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


CUSTOMER ACKNOWLEDG- 
MENTS prepared with greater speed 
and efficiency is just one of the bene- 
fits gained by Auchincloss, Parker & 
Redpath in a case history by Diebold. 
The study reveals how floor space is 
saved, clerical time made more pro- 
ductive, overtime substantially re- 
duced, and increased volume handled 
without the need for extra personnel. 
For a free copy of Form No. SL-0951- 
037, write to Diebold, Inc., Canton, 
Ohio. 


x ” * 


XEROGRAPHIC COPYING EQUIP- 
MENT users will find a new six-page 
brochure by Haloid interesting. It 
covers some of the most important 
developments since xerography was 
first announced in 1950, bringing 
lower costs per copy, fewer operations 
and less labor, and higher quality in 
the finished product. Address M. E. 
Harris, Dept. X-263, The Haloid Com- 
pany, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


*” * * 


GOING TO PAINT? Since the do-it- 
yourself craze has taken over subur- 
bia, a few tips on how to get the best 
results are in order. A new meaty 
little booklet by Du Pont covers 
everything from painting walls and 
ceilings to house painting. For in- 
stance, did you know that you should 
first brush on the paint and then 


cross-brush with strokes in the op- 
posite direction, finishing with verti- 
cal brush strokes toward the ceiling? 
These, and other tips on what to use 
and how, will make your painting a 
lot more fun and give you a profes- 
sional finish. Write to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 
Division, Wilmington 98, Del. 


ca * 


CONSIDERING PUTTING OUT A 
CATALOG? You'll want a cover that 
not only speaks well of you, but re- 
mains a credit even when it’s old. If 
you’re shopping for covers, you'll 
want to see Heinn’s new booklet for 
the catalog planner, “Facts at Your 
Fingertips.” For a copy, write to The 
Heinn Company, 302 W. Florida St., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


x + * 


EVERY POSSIBLE ATTACHMENT 
for the Davidson Dual-Lith has been 
incorporated into a catalog which 
tells how each piece is used and how 
it operates. Attachments listed are 
those for regular offset lithography, 
simultaneous two-sided lithography, 
dry offset, Davengraving, letter- 
press, and imprinting, numbering, and 
perforating. Also described is the 
Davidson 2-Cylinder Principle, ex- 
plaining how removable segments en- 
able users to perform eight different 
printing methods on one machine. 
Copies are available from The David- 
son Corporation, 29 Ryerson St., 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


* + « 


WHY 16 MANUFACTURERS OF 
SOFT GOODS now package their 
products in polyethylene film is told 
in a new booklet. These case histories 
demonstrate that there is virtually 
no limit to the application of poly- 
ethylene film as a packaging material. 
The wrapping assures protection from 
factory to point of sale, minimizing 
markdowns and returns. It feels 
warm, soft, and luxurious to the 
touch, giving a touch of glamour 
needed to convert a necessity into an 
impulse buy. Ask for “16 Soft Goods 
Success Stories’ from Bakelite Com- 
pany, Flexible Packaging Materials 
Division, 30 East 42nd St., New York 
ot, ae Se 


* * * 


HOW TO SET TYPE FOR ADVER- 
TISEMENTS, direct-mail literature, 
catalogs, letterheads, and publications 
with the aid of a Filmotype machine 
is described in a new folder. Designed 
to give a complete understanding of 
Filmotype’s Photo-Composition, the 
brochure includes a_ photographic 
step-by-step description of operation. 
For a free copy, write to Filmotype 
Corporation, 60 W. Superior, Chicago 
10, Ill. 
* ” * 

FOREIGN MONEY CALCULATORS 
in convenient pocket size are now 
available for Europe, Far East, South 
America, and Central America and 
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Caribbean. Each calculator contains 
a list of the countries of the area and 
the unit and composition of currency 
for each country. The traveler has, 
at his fingertips, the equivalent of 
30 U. S. dollar values in foreign 
money for each country. The set of 
four calculators embraces 50 coun- 
tries. The price is 25 cents each, or 
$1 for the set. Harold Reuter & Co., 
Inc., 550 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
New York. 


* * * 


THE FAMOUS RED PEPPER 
SAUCE maker, the Tabasco Com- 
pany, formerly kept sales records on 
huge spread sheets. An upsurge in 
sales, however, demanded a new kind 
of sales record to combine the details 
of the old system with greater ease 
of handling. The answer was Mobile 
Safe-Kardex. Copies of this interest- 
ing case history, CH-1000, are avail- 
able from Remington Rand, a Divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corporation, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


* * * 


MODULAR OFFICE FURNITURE 
AND PANELS are covered in a new 
catalog by Art Metal. Included in its 
pages are illustrations of all space- 
saving El-Unit combinations: Work 
top and desk; work top and base 
cabinets; and modular panels with or 
without furniture. Typical layouts of 
modular offices are also shown. Art 
Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, 
New York. 


* bd * 


CHRONOLOGICAL VS. PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL AGING IN INDUSTRY is 
the current service bulletin from Oc- 
cupational Health Institute. It is de- 
signed to bring a better understand- 
ing of the significant problems posed 
by the increase in the life span of to- 
day’s workers. The thought behind 
the study is that men and women of 
age 60 today, may be equivalent to 
the 45-year-old group at the begin- 
ning of the century. If this is so, 
perhaps the retirement age should be 
changed to increase the productive 
years allowed to a man. This subject 
should be of interest to all, since it is 
expected that by 1970, the over-65 
group will comprise more than 10 per 
cent of our entire population. Copies 
are available from the Occupational 
Health Institute, 6 E. 39th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


* * * 


EVERY BUSINESSMAN recognizes 
the worth of the copying machine to 
the modern office. A handsome new 
brochure by Eastman Kodak on Veri- 
fax Copying, however, puts a new in- 
terpretation on the subject. It’s more 
than a convenience—it’s a new con- 
cept of communication. Costing less 
than many other familiar office ma- 
chines, Verifax Copiers can be placed 
in several locations throughout plant 
and office, ready to save time, cut 
costs, and eliminate errors in copying. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Business Photo 
Methods Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Pretty little thing...and 
a big postage saver! 


e Now even the smallest office can have a 
precision mailing scale that saves postage costs 
and speeds mailing. 

e This handsome new model 4900 computes 
postage from 2 ounce to | pound—for 

all classes of mail. Its handy 
cylindrical chart permits 
swift, safe rating of 

« letters and small parcels, 








including air mail. 
=——¥4 Prevents loss of postage 
through overpayment, 
and loss of good will 
through underpayment 
(with resulting “postage dues”). The 4900 can 
be a real saver of time and money in your office! 
e Four larger models include a parcel post scale 
up to 70 Ibs. Ask your nearest PB office to show 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of Postal Rates, with parce you—or write for free illustrated booklet. 


post map and zone finder 


= 
a 


prrney-Bowes (Pi) Mailing Scales 


= Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 2184 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 


Made by the originators of the postage meter 
fices in 94 cities in U.S. and Canada 





Please Mention 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
When Writing to Advertisers 














FOR ALL NOISY 
OFFICE MACHINES 





NOISE causes Jangled Nerves! 


The constant pounding of machine noise is nerve wracking. It causes jangled nerves and 
unnecessary bickering among personnel. 


For better production...fewer errors...and more pleasant working conditions for 
everyone—use SOF'TONE Acoustinets. 


© 1986 _—, Results guaranteed—Or You Do Not Pay! 


(< ; Write for details. Give machines, makes, models you use and measurements 
al 










328 AMERICAN STANDARD BUILDING 
BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 
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You Get Things Done With 
Boardmaster Visual Control 


ao 
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Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations—Spotlighted 
by Color 

Facts at a glance—Saves Time, Saves Money, Prevents 
Errors 

Simple to operate—Type or Write on Cards, Snap in 
Grooves 

Ideal for Production, Traffic, Inventory, Scheduling, 
Sales, Ete 

Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. Over 50,000 in 


U 
Complete price $4950 including cards 
FREE 24-Page BOOKLET NO. A-500 
Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 


GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 
55 West 42nd Street ¢ New York 36, N. Y. 














a 
GOOD 
LAW 
TO 
BREAK 


The law of averages says that 
cancer will kill one out of every 
six Americans. But the law does 
not have to prevail. You can help 
break it in two ways. By having a 
thorough medical checkup every year 
...and by sending a contribution to 
your Unit of the AmericanCancer Society 
or to Cancer, c/o your town's Postmaster. 


Fight cancer with a checkup and a check. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATIONS. 
By F. Emerson Andrews. This is the 
sixth book in the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation’s series on foundations and 
philanthropy. It describes the various 
types of foundations now in existence, 
with estimations of their assets and 
current expenditures. It discusses 
the legal forms foundations may take, 
problems of tax exemption, handling 
of investments, and the composition 
of boards of trustees. 

Operating policies are compared, 
with many specific examples, and the 
processing of grants is traced from 
original submission through screen- 
ing and evaluation, appropriation and 
followup. A section on reporting and 
publicity is based on an examination 
of the more than 100 foundations 
publishing such material. Strong rec- 
ommendations are made for improve- 
ment in this area. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 505 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. 459 pages. $5.00. 


HOW TO WIN THE CONFERENCE. 
By William D. Ellis and Frank Siedel. 
Even if you know how to win your 
conferences, you'll still want to read 
this book. If you lose an occasional 
conference, you'll be interested in see- 
ing the diagrams of the plays that 
put the ball across the line for the 
other guy. This book is entertainment 
as well as solid case history stuff 
from the experts. It even tells you 
how to recognize a conference when 
you meet one in the hall or during 
the Saturday golf game. And that’s 
important. 

In addition to this valuable instruc- 
tion, the book tells how to approach 
a conference with imagination; how 
to change a hassle to a conference; 
how to prepare, conduct, and win an 
argument; how to put across your 
own point of view; and how to get 
bold, decisive action from a confer- 
ence—something that some people 
think can’t be done. 

The best plays of Benjamin Fair- 
less, Augustus Swift, John Patterson, 
Bill Bailey, and Alfred Perlman are 
diagrammed completely. You'll have 
a lot more respect for the various 
forms of conference when you get 
through this collection of solid advice 
and belly laughs. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
214 pages. $3.95. 


MEASURING BUSINESS CHAN- 
GES. By Richard M. Snyder. This 
book lives up to its subtitle as, “A 
Handbook of Significant Business 
Indicators.” Mr. Snyder is associate 
economist with E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours and Company where, for 


N 
im 4 2, bi 


the last 10 years, his main interests 
have been economic research and the 
forecasting of general business 
activity. 

The book describes and explains 
over 50 of the key indicators required 
to interpret and forecast conditions 
in the business world. It covers the 
basic measures of change in national 
income and product, population and 
labor, commodity prices, production 
and business activity, construction 
activity and costs, trade, financial 
activity, and stock prices. 

The author has performed a credit- 
able job of revealing the nature and 
significance of these indicators in 
terms a businessman can understand. 
The publisher states that this is the 
first time such complete and authori- 
tative descriptions have been brought 
together for convenient reference in a 
single volume. 

Among other excellent reference 
materials in the book are 82 tables 
including background and formulas 
upon which they are based, and a 
detailed index. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 355 pages. $7.95. 


THE MONEY MARKET AND ITS 
INSTITUTIONS. By Marcus Nadler, 
Sipa Heller, Samuel S. Shipman. The 
purpose of this authoritative study 
by three members of the faculty of 
the Institute of International Finance, 
New York University, is to examine 
the powers of the monetary authori- 
ties (Federal Reserve System, the 
Treasury, banks, insurance com- 
panies, and so forth) and the mecha- 
nism of creating bank reserves and 
deposits, and to analyze and interpret 
the statements and statistical data 
issued by governmental agencies and 
private credit organizations. 

The first seven chapters describe 
the fundamental operations of the 
money market and its institutions 
today, with special emphasis on the 
role of the Federal Reserve System, 
the Treasury, and the commercial 
banks. Chapters 8, 9, and 10 provide 
a detailed description and a critical 
evaluation of the debt and credit 
management policies followed by the 
Federal Reserve and Treasury au- 
thorities in the post-World War II 
years. 

Although far from light reading, 
executives of corporations with large- 
scale monetary activities will find this 
not only a helpful volume, but one 
which actually does shed light on 
a very clouded subject. The Ronald 
Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 
10, N. Y. 323 pages. $6.00. 
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This Month’s Contributors 


WILL OURSLER began his writing career 
on newspapers in the Boston area. He 
later edited magazines in New York. 
A war correspondent during World 
War II, Mr. Oursler has since con- 
tributed to a number of top publica- 
tions, as well as authoring some 15 
books. He is a member of the Over- 
seas Press Club of America and The 
Baker Street Irregulars. 


* * * 


JOHN HOCKMAN classifies himself as “‘a 
plain man who had to study the pos- 
sibilities (of computers) for an ordi- 
nary business for an ordinary (but 
understanding) boss.” “Half a meth- 
ods man” in this issue gives some in- 
teresting angles gleaned from his 
experience in methods work for Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
in England; International Paper in 
Canada; and Steinberg’s Ltd., in 
Montreal. 


+ * + 


RICHARD N. PAULL gives the details in 
this issue of Weirton’s new public re- 


lations program that might be of in- 
terest to other companies, Copies of a 
brochure describing its latest venture 
—Weirton’s speakers bureau—are 
available for the asking from E. O. 
Burgham, president, Weirton Steel 
Co., Weirton, W. Va. 


* * 


WILLIAM A. ARTER, who gives some tips 
in this issue on how to save printing 
dollars, is eminently qualified on this 
subject. He’s creative director for 
Byer & Bowman, an advertising 
agency; and his tea and crumpets 
often depend on choosing the right re- 
production method. 
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This Month's 


Addo Machine Co., Inc. 
Agency—F. W. Prelle Company 


American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Automatic Electric Company. 
Agency—Proebsting, Taylor, 


Bixby, KR. W., Ine 


Carter's Ink Company, The 
Agency—Hoag & Provandie, Inc. 


Copease Corporation 
Agency—Anderson & Cairns, Ron 


Cummins-Chicago Corporation 
Agency—Waldie and Briggs, Inc. 


Currier Mfg. Co on ol 
Agency— Frizzell Advertising Agency, ‘tm 
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Agency—Young & Rubicam, ies, 
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Advertising Co. 
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Universal Shredder Company 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Mail Rack 


Clear your desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 


Saves time nvites action 

lears your desk. Handles, 
Sorts, Classifies. Distributes 
work. Electrically welded in 
one Diece. Olive Green 


Brown, Gray 
‘ize’ $7.50 ‘Size’ $9.50 
F.0.B. Factory. are 
CURRIER MFG. CO., St. 








Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$5,000 to $35,000 
We offer the original personal employment 
service (established 46 years). Procedure 
of highest ethical standards is individu- 
alized to your personal requirements. 
Identity covered; present position pro- 
tected. Ask for particulars. R. W. BIXBY, 
INC., 550 Brisbane Bldg., Buffalo 3, N. Y. 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
5418 Idaho, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Forms 








CUT COSTS WITH 
DARTNELL FORMS 


SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


SALESMAN’S APPLICATION 
BLANK—Used by more than 3,000 
concerns to find weak points in ap- 
plicants for positions as salesmen. A 
4-page form embodying the best fea- 
tures of many forms. 84 by 11 inches. 


Other Dartnell forms are: General 
Application Blanks; Expense Account 
Forms; Automobile Expense Books; 
Auto Expense Blanks; 


Reference Forms. 


Salesmen’s 


. 
Write for FREE Samples 
7 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publisher 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois 
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KF one may judge from the hefty appro- 

priations being made to modernize offices 
and plants, businessmen are confident that we 
can plan on five more years of prosperity. The 
odds are that President Eisenhower will be 
nominated and re-elected. But let’s not assume 
that business will keep on breaking records 
year after year, and sit back on our rear porches 
waiting for the gravy train to whistle. What 
happens to business in the next five years, re- 
gardless of who wins the election, depends upon 
continued high-level consumer spending. Peo- 
ple have the money to buy. Do they have the 
desire to spend? Consumers are no longer 
standing in line to buy shiny new automobiles, 
beautiful new homes, television sets, automatic 
washers, and what have you. Their more 
urgent wants have been satisfied. So compe- 
tition for their dollars is growing increasingly 
keen. This simply means that if business wants 
high-level spending to continue for five more 
years, it needs to go all out and promote the 
desire to live better. That adds up to more and 
bigger advertising and public relations appro- 
priations. The importance of consumer spend- 
ing dwarfs the importance of spending by 
Government or by business. 


a * cS 


We hear a lot these days about the Post 
Office deficit. The Administration wants first- 
class rates jumped from three to four cents. 
Since any increase in first- or third-class post- 
age would rest heavily upon small business, 
which cannot afford the expensive television, 
radio, and newspaper promotions of the mil- 
lion-dollar corporations, we hope Congress will 
consider carefully the wealth-creating benefits 
the country derives from rural free delivery, 
third- and fourth-class Post Offices, parcel 
post, and other services which account for most 
of this “loss.” Is it just a “paper” deficit, as the 
Price Waterhouse report made for Congress 
in 1958 indicated? If the cost of “red ink” 
services were realistically charged, perhaps the 
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deficit would be under $100 million, rather 
than over $400 million. Measured against the 
$101 million which the Post Office claimed it 
saved in 1954, such a deficit would seem to be 
manageable, without playing fast and loose 
with rates. No one knows what effect a 33 1/3 
per cent increase in price would have upon the 
use of first-class mail. Perhaps the smart thing 
for Congress to do would be to let the rates 
alone and give the small businessman a break. 
There are a lot of them, and they all vote. 


The question of what constitutes a “‘reason- 
able” salary for an executive bobs up again in 
the fight for control of Fairbanks-Morse. The 
Silberstein group is soliciting proxies on a 
promise, among others, to make a study to 
“determine if executive salaries paid by Fair- 
banks-Morse & Company are excessive.” Since 
stockholders are apt to think that any salary 
over $25,000 is excessive, the suggestion may 
pick up votes. Labor organizers have done very 
well with this “take it off the top” theory. But 
would cutting back executive salaries make 
increased dividends possible? What the Silber- 
stein strategy does do is to turn the spotlight 
on how executive compensation should be 
treated on proxy statements. Should it be listed 
with executive’s estimated tax taken out? If the 
figure is given, as it often is, in terms of “take- 
home pay” stockholders get a more realistic 
picture of the company’s executive pay pro- 
gram. But how about employee relations? Us- 
ing the stripped-down figure implies that the 
employer accepts responsibility for his em- 
ployee’s income taxes. If it applies that philoso- 
phy to paying executives, it must apply it to 
all salaries to be consistent. Truly, devising 
a pay plan that will satisfy all concerned is no 
easy problem. Perhaps a partial answer is to 
give more weight to intangible pay factors and 
less to forms of compensation which, under our 
laws, must be made public.—J. C. Aspley 
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THIS NATIONAL Accounting Machine handles both credit and collection operations faster and 


better than the former method. 


ENTIRE COST of these four National Account- 
ing Machines was paid back through savings 
they made in less than two years. 


Manager. 


66 a co - 
Oalional Machines save us, in operating 
costs, 03% a year on our investment” 


—Caterpillar Employees Credit Union, Peoria, Illinois 


“Our National System gives us so 
many advantages over our previous 
methods,’’ explains Mr. Render, 
“that we were able to handle an in- 
crease of 35% in work volume during 
the first two years, with only a mini- 
mum increase in personnel and oper- 
ating costs. The entire investment, on 
four Class 2000 machines, was re- 
turned in less than two years. 


“Our Nationals give us faster cus- 
tomer service, up-to-the-minute 
balances and reliable accounting in- 
formation. Neat, accurate, easily 


handled records have cut trial balance 
hours in half. Now, dividend and 
interest computations are easily 
audited, routine operations. We com- 
plete monthly closings and financial 
reporting well in advance of the time 
required under our former methods. 


“The efficiency of our National 
System reaches daily into every phase 
and detail of our operations. They 
save us, in operating costs, 53% a 
year on our investment, plus other 
savings we could never begin to 
evaluate.” 


THE WATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


Unusual performance? The savings de- 
scribed above are by no means unusual 
for Nationals. National Systems soon pay 
for themselves out of money saved, then 
continue those savings as profit. To find 
out how much Nationals will save your 
business, call your nearby National 
representative. His number is listed in 
the yellow pages of your phone book. 











“Nothing Farmed Out” 


It takes a lot of skilled people to create and produce a 1775 Broadway 
successful business motion picture or visual presentation. 

: 7 HOLLYWOOD 28 
More than that, it takes modern equipment, laboratory 1402 Ridgewood Place 


facilities and well integrated technicians with know-how. siti oe 
2821 £. Grand Bivd. 


Teamwork geared for efficiency . . . men who know the tools 
of their professions . . . with nothing borrowed or sub-let DAYTON 2 
310 Talbott Bidg. 


to chance .. . means integration and economy. ° 
PITTSBURGH 22 


Complete control of production from script to screen, Goteway Center 


with “nothing farmed out,” means that the buyer gets a 
swift, dependable serv ice. 230 North Michigan Ave. 


Je JAM HANDY Ogengaion 
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SELF-CONTAINED UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 





